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WHO WERE THE MOUND BUILDERS? 


SECOND PAPER.* 


In my previous article, I answered the question contained in 
the above title by saying that the Mound Builders were Indi- 


ans. But that there may be no misunderstanding, I will de- 
fine my position with a little more precision. Excluding such 
remains as are due to Europeans and are post-Columbian, I 
hold that a// the ancient artificial works found in the Mississ- 
ippi valley and Gulf States are to be attributed to the Indians 
found in this country at the time of its discovery and their an- 
cestors. By this limitation of the term “ Indian,” I exclude 
the Toltecs, Aztecs and other civilized people of Mexico and 
Central America. 


I presume it may be taken for granted that the following 
points, which necessarily arise in the discussion, are now gen- 
erally conceded. 

First, That we have no historical or other evidence, unless 
it ‘be derived from the antiquities themselves, that any other 
race than the Indians occupied the region under consideration 
previous to discovery, at the close of the fifteenth century. 

Second, That the Mound Builders did not belong to one 
great nation, but to several distinct tribes or peoples, differing 
as widely in their ethnic relations as the Indian tribes found 
inhabiting the country. 

Third, That the Indians of this section, when first encoun- 
tered by the whites, were, to some extent, a sedentary people, 





*The first article of the series is in the March number, 1884. 
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having fixed villages and depending largely for subsistence 
upon the products of the soil.! 

Fourth, That the argument in support of the great antiq- 
uity of these works, drawn from the assumed fact that they 
are always found on the older or upper river terraces, has been 
abandoned, since it has been ascertained that the rule does not 
hold good even in a majority of cases. I may also add in this 
connection that, as it has been ascertained that the rings of 
growth in trees do not furnish a sure indication of age—one 
with eight hundred rings in the latitude of Ohio being more 
likely under than over four hundred years old—this test of an- 
tiquity must also be abandoned.? 

Fifth, That the historical evidence that some of the south- 
ern tribes were in the habit of building mounds is conclusive. 


As this country was inhabited at the time .of its discovery 
by Indians, and we have no knowledge of any other people 
having occupied it previous thereto, every fact which indicates 
similarity between the Mound Builders and Indians, in arts, 
customs, religion and mode of life, is an argument in support 
of the theory that the Indians were the authors of these works. 
And the greater the number of striking resemblances, the 
greater the probability that the theory is correct, so long as 
we find nothing absolutely irreconcilable with it. 

As a complete comparison would require more space than 
can be given to the subject in a single article, or even a series 
of articles, 1 must content myself with reference to such as ap- 
pear most striking, and to somewhat general statements. 


THE CUSTOM OF REMOVING THE FLESH FROM THE DEAD 
BEFORE DEPOSITING THEM IN THEIR LAST RESTING 
PLACES. 

This custom appears to have been followed quite generally, 
both by the Indians and Mound Builders. 

That it was followed, to a considerable extent, by the 
Mound Builders of various sections, is proven by the following 
acts: 

The confused masses of human bones frequently found in 
mounds, show, by their relation to each other, that they must 
have been gathered together after the flesh had been removed, 
as this condition could not possibly have been assumed after 
burial in their natural state. Instances of this kind are so 
numerous and well known that it is scarcely necessary to pre- 
sent any evidence in support of the statement. 





1Prof. Carr appears to have overlooked the mention by Lallemont— Fesuit 
Relations for 1640, p. 35—of twenty-nine tribes living south of the lakes, as sed- 
entary and cultivators of the soil. 

2The only true and satisfactory test of the theory is to cut down trees 
whose ages are known, and count the rings. The evidence so far obtained in 
this way is overwhelmingly against the theory. 
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The well known instance referred to by Jefferson in his 
“Notes on Virginia,” is one in point. ‘‘The appearance,” he 
tells us, ‘‘certainly indicates .that it [the barrow] has derived 
both origin and growth from the customary collections of bones 
and deposition of them together.” 

Notices of similar deposits have been observed as follows: 
In Wisconsin, by Mr. Armstrong ;! in Florida, by James Bell ? 
and Mr. Walker ;* in Cass County, IIl., by Mr. Snyder;* in 
Georgia, by C. C. Jones ;5 etc. Similar deposits have also been 
found by the assistants of the Bureau of Ethnology in Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Northern Missouri, North Carolina and Arkansas. 

Another proof of this custom was observed by Mr. Middle- 
ton and Col. Norris, in Wisconsin, Northeastern Missouri and 
Illinois. In numerous mounds the skeletons were found packed 
closely, side by side, immediately beneath a layer of hard mor- 
tar-like substance. The fact that this mortar had completely 
filled the interstices and, in many cases, the skulls also, showed 
that it had been placed over them while in a plastic state, and 
as it must soon have hardened and assumed the condition in 
which it was found, it is evident the skeletons had been buried 
after the flesh was removed. 

As another evidence we may mention the fact, that the 
bones of adult individuals are sometimes found in stone graves 
(in mounds) which are so small that the body of a full grown 
person could not, by any possible means, be pressed into them. 
Instances of this kind have occurred in Tennessee, Missouri 
and Southern Illinois. . 

From personal examination, I conclude that most of the 
folded skeletons found in mounds were buried after the flesh 
had been removed, as the folding, to the extent noticed, could 
not possibly have been done with the flesh on, and the posi- 
tions, in most cases, were such that they could not have been 
assumed in consequence of the decay of the flesh and settlement 
of the mound. 

The partial calcining of the bones in vaults and under layers 
of clay, where the evidence shows that the fire was applied to 
the outside of the vault or above the clay layer, can be ac- 
counted for only on the supposition that the flesh had been re- 
moved before burial. 

Other proofs that this custom prevailed among the Mound 
Builders, in various sections of the country, might be adduced, 
but this is unnecessary, as it will doubtless be admitted. 

That it was the custom of a number of Indian tribes, when 
first encountered by the whites, and even down to a compara- 
tively modern date, to remove the flesh before final burial, by 





1Smithsonian Rept., 1879, p. 337- ‘Smithsonian Rept., 1881, p. 573. 
2 Smithsonian Rept., 1881, p. 636. 5 Antiq. So. Indians, p. 193. 
’ Smithsonian Rept., 1879, p. 398. 
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suspending on scaffolds, depositing in charnel houses or other- 
wise, is well known to all students of Indian habits and cus- 
toms. 

Heckwelder says, “‘ The Nanticokes had the singular custom 
of removing the bones of the deceased from the old burial 
place, to a place of deposit in the country they now dwell in.”? 

The account of the communal burial among the Hurons, by 
Brebceuf, is well known.? The same custom is alluded to by 
Lafitau. Bartram observed it among the Choctaws.* It is 
also mentioned by Bossu,® by Adair,* by Barnard Romans,* 
and others. 

BURIAL BENEATH OR IN DWELLINGS. 


The evidence brought to light by the agents of the Bureau 
of Ethnology, of a custom among the Mound Builders of Ar- 
kansas and Mississippi, of burying in or under their dwellings, 
has been given, in part, in an article published in the Magazine 
of American History.* That such was also the custom of the 
southern Indian tribes is a well attested historical fact. Bar- 
tram affirms it to have been in vogue among the Muscogul- 
gees or Creeks,® and Barnard Romans says it was also prac- 
ticed by the Chickasaws.1° C. C. Jones says that the Indians 
of Georgia “often interred beneath the floor of the cabin, 
and then burnt the hut of the deceased over his head,”’!! which 
furnishes a complete explanation of the fact observed by the 
Bureau explorers mentioned in the article before alluded to. 


BURIAL IN A SITTING OR SQUATTING POSTURE. 


It was a very common practice among the Mound Builders 
to bury some of their dead in a sitting or squatting posture. 
The examples of this kind are too numerous and too well 
known to justify me in burdening my pages with the proof. I 
may add that the yet unpublished reports of the Bureau, and 
other explorers, show that this custom prevailed, to a certain 
extent, in Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, North Carolina, Missouri, 
Ohio and West Virginia. Instances have also been observed 
elsewhere. That the same custom was followed by several of 
the Indian tribes is attested by the following authorities: La 
Hontan,!* Bossu,!3 Lawson,!4* Bartram,*® Adair,'® etc. 


THE USE OF FIRE IN THE BURIAL CEREMONIES. 


Another respect in which the burial customs of the Mound 
Builders corresponded with those of the Indians, was the use 
of fire in the funeral ceremonies. The evidences of this cus- 





1The Indian Tribes of North America, p.75. *Jesuit Relations for 1636. 
%Mceurs des Sauvages, Vol. II, 420-435. ‘Travels, p.516. ®Travels through 
Louisiana, p. 298. ‘®Hist. Am. Indians, p. 183. 1 Nat. Hist. Florida, p.go. 
8 February, 1884. Travels, p. 505. ' Natural His‘. Florida, p. 71. '' Antiq. 
So. Indians, p. 203, Georgia and Florida, Jones’ Antiq. So. Indians, pp. 183-5. 
"La Hontan. * Travels, 1, p.251. Hist. Carolina, p. 182. ' Travels, p. 
515. ‘Hist. Amer. Ind., p. 182, 
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tom are so common in mounds as to lead to the supposition 
that the Mound Builders were in the habit of offering human 
sacrifices to their deities. Although charred and even almost 
wholly consumed human bones are often found, showing that 
bodies or skeletons are sometimes burned, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that they were offered as sacrifices. Moreover, 
judging from all the data in our possession, I think the weight 
of evidence is decidedly against such conclusion. But the dis- 
cussion of this question is not involved in the present argu- 
ment, hence I omit it. 

Among the Indians, fire appears to have been connected 
with the mortuary ceremonies in several ways. One use was 
to burn the flesh and softer portions of the body, when it was 
removed from the bones.! Brebceuf also mentions its use in 
connection with the communal burial of the Hurons.? Ac. 
cording to M. B. Kent, it was the ancient custom of the Sacs 
and Foxes to burn a portion of the food of the burial feast, to 
furnish subsistence for the spirit on its journey. 


Picket says* the Choctaws were in the habit of killing and 
cutting up their prisoners of war, after which the parts were 
burned. He adds further, in reference to their burial cere- 
monies,® ‘“‘ From all we have heard and read of the Choctaws, 
we are satisfied that it was their custom to take from the bone 
house the skeletons, with which they repaired, in funeral pro- 
cession, to the suburbs of the town, where they placed them 
on the ground in one heap, together with the property of the 
dead, such as pots, bows, arrows, ornaments, curious shaped 
stones for dressing deerskins, and a variety of other things. 
Over this heap they first threw charcoal and ashes, probably 
to preserve the bones, and the next operation was to cover all 
with earth. This left a mound several feet high.” This fur- 
nishes a complete explanation of the fact that uncharred hu- 
man bones are frequently found in southern mounds, imbedded 
in charcoal and ashes. A 

Cremation was practiced to some extent among the tribes 
of the Pacific slope, and is supposed by some to have been 
practiced, to a limited extent, by the Indians of the Mississ- 
ippi Valley and Gulf States, and also to have been a common 
custom among the Mound Builders.* If we accept this opinion 
as correct, it furnishes an additional argument in favor of the 
view here advanced, still I am inclined to doubt its correctness 
as applied to either the Mound Builders or Indians, but will 
not stop to give my reasons for this opinion at this time. 


Several other points might be mentioned in which the burial 





1 Barnard Romans, Nat. Hist. Florida, p.go. *Jesuit Relations for 1636, p. 135. 

* Yarrow’s Mortuary Customs N. A. Ind., 1st Am. Rep. Bur. Ethn., p. 95. 

* Hist. Alabama, 3d Edn., I, p. 140. 5T, p. 142. 

* Dorman, Origin of Primitive Superstitions, p. 171. Wilson, Prehistoric 
Man, II, p. 211. 
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customs of the Indians and Mound Builders resembled each 
other, but we will have occasion to allude to most of these in 
another connection. 


SIMILARITY OF THEIR STONE IMPLEMENTS AND ORNAMENTS. 


In addition to the special points of resemblance between. 
the works of the two peoples, of which a few only have been 
mentioned, we are warranted in asserting that in all respects, 
so far as we can trace them correctly, there are to be found 
strong resemblances between the habits, customs and arts of 
the Mound Builders and the Indians, previous to change by 
contact with Europeans. Both made use of stone implements, 
and so precisely similar are the articles of this class made by 
the one people, to those made by the other, that it is impos- 
sible to distinguish one class from the other. So true is this, 
that our best and most experienced archzologists make no 
attempt to separate them, except where the conditions under 
which they are found furnish evidence to guide them. We 
find even Dr. Rau, whose long and careful study of articles of 
this class, both of Europe and America, would certainly enable 
him, if any one, to decide in this case, thus frankly stating his 
opinions: ‘In North America, chipped, as well as ground, 
stone implements are abundant; yet they occur promiscu- 
ously, and thus far cannot be referred to certain epochs in the 
development of the aborigines of the country.”’! 

The European classification into Paleolithic and Neolithic is 
wholly out of place and confusing, when applied to the stone 
articles of America, and the term “ stone age” has no chrono- 
logical signification here. 

Instead of burdening these pages with proofs of these state- 
ments, by reference to particular finds and authorities, I call 
attention to the work of Dr. C. C. Abbott, on the handiwork 
in stone, bone and clay, of the native races of the Northern 
Atlantic seaboard of America, entitled “ Primitive Industry.” 
As the area embraced in this work, as remarked by the author, 
“does not include any territory known to have been perma- 
nently occupied by the so-called Mound Builders,” the articles 
found here must be ascribed to the Indians, unless, as sug- 
gested by the author, some of a more primitive type, found in 
the Trenton gravel, are to be attributed to a preceding and 
ruder people. Examining those of the first class, which are 
ascribed to the Indians, and to which much the larger propor- 
tion of the work is devoted, we observe almost every type of 
stone articles found in the mounds and mound area. 

Not only the rudely chipped scrapers, hoes, celts, knives,. 
spear and arrow heads, but also the polished or ground celts, 
axes, hammers, chisels and gouges. Here we also find drills, 





1 Smithsonian Arch. Col., p. 7. 
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awls and perforators ; slick-stones and dressers; mortars, pes- 
tles, and pitted stones; pipes of various forms and finish ; dis- 
coidal stones and net sinkers; butterfly-stones and other sup- 
posed ceremonial objects; masks or face figures and bird- 
shaped stones; gorgets, totems, pendants, trinkets, etc. Nor 
does the resemblance stop with types, but is carried down to 
specific forms and finish, leaving absolutely no possible line of 
demarkation between them and the similar articles attributed 
to-the Mound Builders. So persistently true is this, that had 
we stone articles alone to judge by, it is probable we would be 
forced to the conclusion, as held by some writers, that the 
former inhabitants of that portion of the United States east 
of the Rocky Mountains pertained to one nation, unless, poss 
sibly, the prevalence of certain types in particular section- 
should afford some data for tribal districting. 


This strong similarity of the stone articles of the Atlantic 
coast to those of the mound area was noticed as early as 1820, 
by Caleb Atwater, who knowing that the former were Indian 
manufactures, attributed the latter also to the same people, 
although he held that the mounds were the work of the an- 
cestors of the civilized nations of Mexico and Central A merica.! 


MOUND AND INDIAN POTTERIES. 


The pottery of the Mound Builders has often been referred 
to as a proof of a higher culture status, and of an advance 
in art beyond, that reached by the Indians. I am inclined to 
believe that some writers have been led to this conclusion by 
an examination of the figures and drawings, without a personal 
inspection of the articles. That all mound pottery is compar- 
atively rude and primitive in type, manufacture and material, 
must be admitted. It is true that specimens are frequently found 
which indicate considerable skill and advance in art, as com- 
pared with that of other barbarous people, but there is nothing 
to remind us of the better ware of Peru, Mexico and Central 
America; and so far as my examination extends, I have not 
seen a single piece that is equal in the character of the ware 
to some of the old Pueblo pottery. The finest quality of 
mound ware I have seen is a broken specimen, [evidently abo- 
riginal], pertaining to an intrusive burial, in a Wisconsin 
mound, and, strange to say, the ornamentation, which is rather 
unusual, is almost exactly like that on some pottery found in 
mounds of Early County, Georgia. 


The vase with a bird figure, found by Squier and Davis, in 
an Ohio mound, is presented in most works on American arch- 
zology as an evidence of the advanced stage of ceramic art 
among the Mound Builders, but Dr. Rau, who examined the 
collection of these authors, says, ‘‘ Having seen the best speci- 





‘American Antiquarian Soc., Vol. I, Pp. 3- 
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mréns of mound pottery obtained during the survey of Messrs. 
Squier and Davis, I do not hesitate to assert that the clay 
vessels fabricated at the Cahokia Creek were in every respect 
equal to those exhumed from the mounds of the Mississippi 
valley, and Dr. Davis himself, who examined my specimens 
from the first named locality, expressed the same opinion.”! 
The Cahokia pottery which he found along the creek of that 
name, (Madison County, IIl.), he ascribes to Indians, and be- 
lieves it to be of comparatively modern origin. 


Most of the mound pottery, as the reader is probably aware, 
is mixed with pulverized shells, which is-also true of most In- 
dian pottery.2, Du Pratz says, ‘‘ The Natchez Indians make 
pots of an extraordinary size, cruses with a medium sized open- 
ing, jars, bottles with long necks, holding two pints, and pots 
or cruses for holding bear's oil;”’* also, that they colored them 
a beautiful red by using ochre, which becomes red after burn- 
ing. 

As is well known, the bottle shaped vase with a long neck, 
is the typical form of clay vessels found in the mounds of Ar- 
kansas and southeastern Missouri, and is also common in the 
mounds and stone graves of Middle Tennessee. Those col- 
ored or ornamented with red are also often found in the mounds 
of the former sections. It is also worthy of notice in this con- 
nection that the two localities—near St. Genevieve, Missouri, 
and near Shawneetown, Illinois—where so many fragments of 
large clay vessels used in making salt have been found, were 
occupied for a considerable length of time by the Shawnee 
Indians. As will hereafter be shown, there are reasons for be- 
lieving this pottery was made by the Shawnees. I will only 
add here, that by the treaty of Ft. Wayne, (June 17, 1803), the 
United States agreed, in consideration of the cession by the 
Indians of the “ Great Salt Springs, on the Saline Creek, near 
the mouth of the Wabash,” to deliver to the tribes who wree 
parties to it, “one hundred and fifty bushels of salt annually.”’ 
From this I infer that the Indians were in the habit of pro- 
curing salt at this locality. 


The statement so often made, that the mound pottery, es- 
pecially that of Ohio, so far excels anything made by the In- 
dians, is a mistake, and is not justified by the facts. We find 
Wilson, carried away with this supposed superiority of the 
Ohio mound pottery, going so far in his comparisons as to as- 
cribe the ornamented ware found in the mounds of Mississippi 
to the “red Indian,” yet asserting in the same paragraph that 
it “suggests no analogy to the finer ware of the Ohio 





'Smithsonian Rep. 1866, p 349. 

* Dumont, Mem. Hist. La., I], p. 271, 1753; Adair, Hist. Am. Indians, p, 
424; Loskiel, Gesch. der Miss., p. 70, etc. 

* Hist. La., p. 179 
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mounds.”! On the other hand, Nadaillac affirms that the pot- 
tery of Missouri, that found in the southeastern part of the 
State, “is superior to that of Ohio.”? So far as I can ascertain, 
the supposed superiority of the Ohio mound pottery, main- 
tained by so many writers, is based wholly on the description 
of two vessels by Squier and Davis. 


BOTH CULTIVATED MAIZE AND USED IT AS FOOD. 


A resemblance between the customs of the Mound Builders 
and Indians is to be found in the fact that both cultivated and 
relied, to a certain extent, upon maize or Indian corn for sub- 
sistence. That this was true of the Indians when first en- 
countered by Europeans, has been shown by Prof. Lucien 
Carr, in the work referred to in our previous article, and will 
doubtless be admitted by all. That the Mound Builders must 
have relied, to a large extent, upon agricultural products is 
conceded, and that maize was their chief food plant is gener- 
ally admitted; but this is not left to conjecture, as we have 
proof of it from the mounds and ancient works. Not only do 
we find the prints of cobs on many clay vessels, but lumps of 
clay which have been pressed around the ear of corn, and then 
burned, have recently been found by the agents of the Bureau 
of Ethnology in some of the Arkansas mounds. From these, 
we judge the variety to have been what is known in the south 
as “ Gourd seed corn.’’ Charred ears, cobs and grains have 
been found in mounds and in pits or caches, which appear to 
be the work of the so-called “ Veritable Mound Builders.” 


We may also mention in this connection another fact which, 
though negative in character, appears to form an argument in 
behalf of the view we are attempting to maintain. Although 
metates are and, from time immemorial, have been in common 
use among the Central Americans, Mexicans and Pueblo In- 
dians, not one has been found in connection with the ancient 
works east of the plains, and so far as I can learn, only two or 
three have been found in this entire area. These were dug or 
plowed up in Missouri, not far from the Missouri River. 


The Mound Builders used stone mortars for grinding paint 
and for other purposes, but few, if any, of those found appear 
to have been adapted to grinding maize, at any rate they bear 
no resemblance to the metate. It is, therefore, more than 
probable that they made use of the wooden hominy mortar, 
just as the Indians were accustomed to do. 


I am fully aware that some of the customs alluded to are 
common to barbarous or uncivilized nations, and that it is 
probable any other people in the same stage of civilization, had 
they occupied the region under consideration, would have 


' Preh. Man, II, p. 23, Edu. 18. 
* L’Amerique, Prehistorique, p. 171. 
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adopted similar customs, but the fact that the Indians are the 
only aborigines known to have inhabited this region must be 
constantly kept in mind. Hence, as heretofore stated, every 
resemblance in customs, habits, arts, etc., is an argument in 
favor of the theory advanced. But, what is more conclusive, 
the particular types of these customs indicated, as will be ap- 
parent to the close observer, tend more and more to exclude 
from consideration the Mexican and Central American na- 
tions. ; 
CYRUS THOMAS. 


9a 


‘SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INDIAN EARTH 
AND SHELL MOUNDS ON THE ATLANTIC 
COAST OF FLORIDA. 


The sand and shell mounds raised by the ancient Indian 
tribes on the eastern coast of Florida, are distributed very 
evenly along the greater length of that seaboard. From Fer- 
nandina through to the St. Johns, and thence to Matanzas 
Inlet they occur with great frequency; from that point to 
Mosquito Lagoon the shell mounds may almost be called con- 
tinuous, and again they are found less abundantly to the head 
of Bay Biscayne. The whole of this range of coast has an 
external line of coast or sea beach, varying from a few yards 
to five miles in width, separated from the main land by a 
parallel line of lagoon, which constitutes an inland waterway, 
and which would be continuous but for the intervention of an 
occasional neck or isthmus a few miles, sometimes yards, in 
extent, linking the outlaying promontory to the main land. 
These lagoons receiving on the west the drainage of the entire 
length of the eastern water-shed of the peninsula, and by inlets 
the tide water from the east or Atlantic side, have, from the 
time of their formation or upheaval, supplied vast quantities of 
shell fish, and constituted the favorite resort of the aboriginal 
occupants of the Peninsula. Throughout the extent of this 
lagoon, on the one side or the other, appear the shell mounds 
or ridges left by the Aborigines in consuming shell fish during 
a vast period of years. Equal in frequency, but vastly inferior 
in dimensions, the sand mounds keep pace with the shell * 
mounds, but the former rarely appear upon the outlying 
beach, while the latter usually found there frequently appear, 
when that beach is narrow, upon the western shore of the 
Lagoon. It can hardly admit of question that the same people 
constructed both kinds, and the greater or lesser age of the 
shell mounds finds a counterpart in an equivalent era of the 
different sand mounds. Whether these tribes were permanent 
occupants, or at certain seasons, say for three months of the 
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winter, left their fresh planted fields in the interior, to subsist 
upon the shell fish of the coast, till their crops matured, as 
some believe, is a question as yet undetermined. Laudon- 
niere, who has given an exceedingly minute and apparently 
truthful account of their customs, states that in the winter 
they retired to the forests for shelter from the winds, and 
engaged in hunting. If the former idea is correct, we can 
only wonder at the vast period of time required to raise these 
enormous piles to whose construction but a quarter of each 
year was devoted. It is quite possible that the sand mounds, 
even if built by the same people, may have been sufficiently 
near to their permanent villages to have answered their needs. 
In that case so far as these sand mounds are concerned, it is 
indifferent whether their occupation of such shell sites was 
permanent or temporary. The River St. Johns divides the 
northern half of the Peninsula of Florida longitudinally, leav- 
ing the narrowest section of the State to the East. The strip 
left between that river and the Atlantic coast lagoons, varies 
in width from three miles at its head waters, to twenty, and 
occasionally even more, further northward. When divided 
into many communities of limited size and more or less in- 
dependent, such as existed at the time of the Huguenot 
settlement, their permanent villages no doubt existed on all 
the fresh water streams flowing seaward through this strip, 
which was capable of easy cultivation, and the sand mounds 
erected with rare exceptions in the neighborhood of such 
streams near their outlet, would have subserved the purpose 
desired, whether considered as adjuncts to the Shell mounds, 
or to the settled residences of their constructors. Most of 
the shell mounds on the coast are progressive in their con- 
struction, and exhibit this very markedly when carefully ex- 
amined. On the South Matanzas river, twenty-five miles 
south of St. Augustine, this characteristic is very beautifully 
shown in Dupont’s Mound. This Shell Mound extends from 
the sea coast westerly to the interior lagoon. Its length is 
about half a mile, and its width the same. On the sea coast 
it has been abraded by the surf, and some years since, its pre- 
cipitous bank fifteen feet in height, afforded the best facility 
for examining its successive layers of shell debris. The black 
lines showing the hearths dark with burnt shell and mingled 
with fragmentary pottery, indicated successive stages of occu- 
pation. Mingled sparsely with the surrounding shell could be 
extracted bones of fish and fowl, of turtle, alligator and deer. 
From the stratification of the shell could be inferred the pref- 
erence of the natives for this or that shell fish. The conch, 
the clam and oyster, the minute donax, the large sea snail, 
were sometimes intermingled in the layers, but occasionally 
one or the other kind preponderated; the donax sometimes 
appearing in strata six inches in thickness. The oyster, how- 
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ever, was most abundant. The growth of this mound was 
evidently from East to West, and we could inspect at this 
portion of its bed its most ancient strata. Where the sea had 
abraded it, the perpendicular height, including three feet of 
superincumbent soil, was twenty feet, and it was based upon a 
low outcropping of Coquina or shell conglomerate. The 
surface of the mound was rather rolling than level, stretching 
along in easy undulations, covered for some_hundred feet with 
a thick growth of the Spanish bayonet and scrub palmetto. 
This again gave place to a heavier growth of live oak and 
cedar, bay and wild orange; the surface became more irregu- 
lar, outlying moundlets of shell started out from the marsh, 
linked to the parent mound by a low shell ridge. The mound 
was now encroaching upon the area of the lagoon and still had 
reached but half its length. The surface generally dropped to 
a lower level and became more hillocky, the undulations were 
steeper and shorter; at length it resembled a gigantic honey- 
comb. We were threading pits about fifteen feet in diameter, 
flanked and separated by ridges of from six to eight feet in 
height. Gaps in these ridges allowed passage between the 
several pits. It required but a small stretch of the imagina- 
tion to imagine each wigwam nestled in its separate enclosure, 
its occupants lounging about the fire or crowding through the 
convenient pathways, while day by day the shell ridges grew 
in height and threatened to fall in and crowd out the tribe. 
At this point some calamity has swept them away forever, 
steadily, surely but slowly, vegetation closes over the scene, 
centuries pass, and the shells are buried far out of sight ina 
soil which nurtures the most massive trees, under whose shade 
we pass out from the cluster of hillocks directly upon the bank 
of the lagoon. I know of no shell mound in Florida which 
tells its own story so eloquently as this Dupont’s Mound. 
Immediately opposite this mound Pellicere’s Creek opens out 
on the western side of the lagoon, and following up its course 
about three miles we reach on the north bank, Rhotan Land- 
ing, where a shell bank and field indicate an early Indian 
village. Three-quarters of a mile westward from this landing 
is a sand mound known in my recordsas Rhotan Mound. The 
distance between this and Dupont’s Shell Mound is about five 
miles, about one and a half miles of which constitute the 
breadth of the Lagoon. This was the first Indian mound I 
had the opportunity of exploring. Its form was that of a 
truncated cone, with unusually steep sides, rising at an angle 
of forty-five degrees. Its height above the trench at its base 
was twenty-two feet, and above the natural level of the old 
fields in which it stood, eighteen feet. The summit was a 
slightly convex plateau of thirty feet in diameter, and the 
diameter of the mound at the base was eighty-five feet. It 
was composed of a fine cream-colored silicious sand, and at the 
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time I visited it, it was covered, both summit and sides, with a 
moderately thick growth of trees, some of them fifteen inches 
in diameter. The sand composing this mound had evidently 
been taken from the trench at its base, but it was now doubt- 
less reduced in depth by the washings from above, during the 
lapse of centuries, and it melted so gradually and impercepti- 
bly into the remote level of the plain that it was impossible to 
determine where the excavation terminated. The trench in 
its course about the mound was interrupted by three undug 
strips of the original level, equidistant from each other. They 
were about six feet in breadth and were a very marked 
characteristic of the base. It might be inferred that the 
aboriginal constructors had a special reverence for this pecul- 
iar figure, attaching to it some religious or superstitious 
signification, but I imagine it was simply the design of the 
savage to reduce the labor of ascending with his load, when 
the increasing width of the trench compelled him to take it 
from a distant point. Gathering the soil in baskets from the 
widening excavation he must descend into the trench, and 
again ascend the soft, fresh sand upon the steep slope of the 
mound, but by reserving this natural causeway he could avoid 
the extra descent and reach the slope at a point considerably 
above the base, and have a reduced proportion of the soft 
slope to encounter. The exploration of this mound was the 
work of several days, and not very fruitful in results. Burials, 
no doubt original ones, were found ten feet from the summit 
but too decayed to be preserved or gathered. They com- 
prised bones massed together with the skull on top, occupying 
a space about two feet by ten inches. The adjacent soil was 
slightly discolored by the red paint with which they had been 
coated, frequently only a few teeth were discernable. It was 
impossible to estimate the probable number of burials—a 
matted mass of beads was exhumed at a depth of five feet, 
and, at a depth of four feet but quite apart from each other, 
were found three celts and two fine quartz pebbles, one grooved 
as a sinker, the other evidently at one time fitted with handle 
and used asa skin polisher. I have singled out this mound 
rather as exhibiting the natural causeways designed to save 
labor. I rarely observed it in mounds of moderate height, 
say six to ten feet, but on larger mounds the idea was ex- 
pressed in some similar way. I remarked this on a large 
mound upon Spruce Creek, in Volusia County. This Creek 
emptied into Halifax river, a few miles north of Mosquito 
inlet. The mound, known as Spruce Creek Mound, is on the 
southwest bank of that creek, some six miles above the mouth. 
It is thirty-two feet high above the level of the plain on its 
south side; on the north side it shows a flank ridge of about 
four feet wide, which starts about twelve feet below the 
summit, and, gently declining, reaches the ground at a distance 
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of about 120 feet. Its “raison d’ etre” is plainly indicated by 
the numerous square pits just beyond 'the terminus, still from 
six to eight feet in depth, from which earth for constructing 
the mound was no doubt taken. Following up this same idea, 
there are found in Ross Hammock—four miles south of Oak 
Hill, on the west side of Mosquito Lagoon, and twelve miles 
north of the Hanlover Canal into Indian river—two sand 
mounds, which show still more strikingly the same artificial 
approaches. The mounds themselves are the usual truncated 
cones, and attain a height of twenty-three feet above the im- 
mediate level around them. They are but 250 yards apart, 
and lie on opposite sides of a small fresh water stream, which 
I suspect is an artificial drain made by early English settlers. 
That on the north bank is 250 yards from the shore of the 
lagoon, facing northwest, the flanking ridge sinking to the 
southeast. That on the south bank is under: 200 yards from 
the shore, faces north by east, and its appended ridge extends 
in a direction south by west. They were identical in shape 
and dimensions. The mound proper was exceedingly steep, 
say forty-five degrees. The diameter of summit area was about 
forty feet, and the flanking ridge commenced at this level and 
descended for some fifty feet, at an angle of thirty degrees; 
then continued for some seventy-five feet on a much slighter 
incline, and then sunk to the natural ground level at an angle 
of thirty degrees. The area of the base of this structure was 
ovate or leaf shaped; its longitudinal diameter 300 feet, its 
greatest width 100 feet through center of mound proper. 
About the entire base the water stood from one to two feet in 
depth, through which we were compelled to wade. The 
growth of live oaks, palmetto, sweet bay and other trees, was 
exceedingly dense, and it was impossible to estimate to what 
distance in the surrounding area the excavations for material 
to construct the mounds extended; but the amount of earth 
required must have been enormous. In these two instances 
cited, the flanking ridges were so much more massive than in 
the case of the Spruce Creek Mound, that it may still be 
deemed an open question whether they were not designed to 
subserve some more important purpose than mere aids to the 
erection of the mound. The Spruce Creek Mound was no doubt 
a mound of observation, and the flanking ridge in that case 
became of permanent value, but two contiguous mounds, such 
as these, could not have been required for such a purpose. 
If these were ceremonial mounds, some sort of harmony 
in their line of direction might have been expected. If 
mounds of residence, such as the early Spanish explorers 
describe upon the west coast, the villages circled about their 
respective bases would have become seriously “ mixed,” and it 
is still questionable whether mounds were ever erected in this 
State, at least, for such a purpose, and not, on the other hand, 
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availed of and adopted to that use by tribes ignorant of or 
indifferent to their original purpose. The whole neighborhood 
teems with shell mounds. On the opposite sea-beach, here a 
very narrow strip, they are visible in numbers, and the sand 
dunes doubtless conceal many others. Northward they line 
the lagoon on the western bank, sometimes in long ridges, now 
appropriated at Oak Hill and its vicinity for residences, and 
again, in a single eminence, twenty-five feet in height, such as 
Bissett’s Mound, two miles still northward, and covered with 
a wild orange grove, about 200 yards in the rear of which I 
explored a very large sand mound. Again, on the sea-beach, 
about seven miles N.N.E. from Bissett’s Mound, rises the well 
known shell heap called Turtle Mound, no doubt converted by 
the early races into a mound of observation, and so frequently 
referred to in books of travel as to render description here 
superfluous. During the early historical period this part of the 
coast is reported as densely populated. MENENDEZ, the founder 
of St. Augustine, held a council at or near Cape Carnave- 
ral in 1566, attended by over 1,500 natives. Before dismissing 
the consideration of these Ross Mounds, I would say that the 
results of their exploration, so far as it could be done, was un- 
satisfactory. The northerly one had been planted with young 
orange trees by the present owner of the estate, and in his 
absence and that of his agent, no extended excavation was 
possible without interfering with the plants, which would have 
involved legal complications embarrassing to an explorer. I 
contented myself, therefore, with sinking on the summit occa- 
sional pits of three feet in depth, finding many intrusive bur- 
ials extremely decayed, and no relics whatever. On the 
Southern Mound I carried in a trench twenty-five feet wide on 
the eastern declivity, about ten feet above the base level. This 
trench gradually converging to fifteen feet width, I carried in 
forty feet to a point on the summita few feet beyond the cen- 
ter, finding only evidence of surface and intrusive burials both 
on summit and sides. One of the skulls, exhumed but two 
feet below the surface, was in a good state of preservation, and 
within the jaws I found a cylindrical copper bead, which had 
colored the teeth, and preserved the integuments from decay 
in its vicinity. An arrowhead, two inches in length, and the 
columella of a conch shell, trimmed down to a merchantable 
shape and size, were the only other objects found. The ab- 
sence of visible evidence of burial in the main bulk of such a 
mound, cannot safely be regarded as a proof that such burials 
were not originally made. I have found them in mounds in every 
stage of decay, down to bareiy distinguishable mottlings of the 
soil. A large majority of the sand mounds have been used for 
Indian or European burials long subsequent to their erection. 
These are generally burials at length; the bones not being 
massed, are deposited often in a nest of oyster shells; the 
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skulls more or less firm, and only partially filled with sand, and 
at very inconsiderable depths, on the summit or sides of the 
mound. Other modern indications are glass beads, and these 
have sometimes been used to prove the mound a post-Colum- 
bian work, though I am strongly disposed to question the 
soundness of such an inference, from possibly intrusive relics. 
So far as my own experience goes, none of the mounds upon 
the east coast have produced a single glass bead, though they 
often show abundant masses, matted together, of those made 
of shell. In exploring a small mound of seven feet height 
and seventy feet base diameter, at Moses Creek, twelve miles 
south of St. Augustine, I found, at a depth of four feet, a 
small bed of oyster shells enclosing very decayed human bones, 
and in the earth above this, fragments of burnt wood; large 
iron spikes, now masses of rust, bits of porcelain plate, and a 
beautiful stone celt. I found four other celts during my 
further excavation of this mound, and other burials in oyster 
shells. Had it not been for these undoubtedly antique relics, 
the erection of this mound might with reason have been as- 
signed to the present century, but an aged colored man, of 
whom I made careful enquiries, told me that about fifty years 
since this plantation was a large cotton field, and from a sum- 
mer-house upon this mound the overseer overlooked the slaves 
at work. The summer-house was burned down, and subse- 
quently they buried the deceased slaves in the mound. This 
was enough to satisfy me that the debris of such excavations, 
mingled with the remains of the Summer-house and the 
broken plates of the overseer, had been used to fill the graves. 
The celt,no doubt, had been exhumed and reburied unnoticed 
at the same time. The use of a causeway or ridge as an at- 
tachment to a mound, appears in several other cases where the 
mound is constructed on the edge of a natural terrace, or at 
the end of anatural elevation. About twelve miles north of 
St. Augustine, on the west bank of North or San Diego River, 
a sand mound is raised on the edge of a plateau, about five 
feet above the level of the plain. On either flank the earth 
has been dug from the plateau, leaving a width of about ten 
feet still attached tothe mound, Towards the lower plain the 
height of the mound appears as thirteen feet, while from the 
plateau level its elevation is but seven feet. This must have 
been an imposing object from the water side, and has a par- 
ticular interest from the fact that I found in its depths the 
only copper object, with the exception of the bead just men- 
tioned, I have found in the sand mounds of the east coast. It 
is one of the copper ear disks, at one time called the spool- 
shaped ornament, and not infrequently found in Ohio. A 
striking mound of somewhat similar construction is found near 
the southern boundary of St. John’s county, about three 
miles north of Bulow Forks, on the east side of the old 
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“King’s Road.” A spruce ridge, extending in a direction 
nearly northwest and southeast for several miles, here drops 
suddenly off, where it is intersected by a stream or branch 
running eastwardly toward Bulow Creek, one of the northern 
affluents of Halifax River. The ridge, though a natural one, 
is slightly undulating, and the last knoll had a peculiar promi- 
nence, which suggested the possibility of an artificial treatment. 
A further exploration disclosed the fact that it was a verita- 
ble Indian mound, formed on the last easy slope of the natural 
ridge, by cutting away the intervening ridge on the summit 
and sides, and heaping the earth upon the separated section of 
the ridge. The result was a mound eight feet high as visible 
from the ridge, and twenty-five feet high as viewed from the 
plain below. A thorough excavation revealed the faint but 
easily discernible line of the original level, about four feet 
above the lowest level of the connecting neck, which was nar- 
rowed to ten feet in width by excavations for earth from the 
slopes on either side. This ingenious construction produced 
an exceedingly imposing effect from every point of view but 
the northwest, procured at a comparatively small outlay of 
labor. The only visible remnants of burials were human teeth 
and fragments of jaws. The relics were three celts and nu- 
merous shell beads. Another mound, aggrandized in the 
same way, is found on the south.bank of Tomoka Creek, a 
mile or so from its outlet into Halifax River, and some twelve 
miles southeast of that just described. It is set upon the 
northern extremity of a rolling ridge, probably an ancient sea 
beach, and faces the swampy verge of the creek. Its base on 
the northwest and west descends at a very easy slope until it 
sinks into a pond, which plainly is the result of excavations on 
that side. From the swamp side it appears a mound twenty- 
five feet in height, while on the east, where the natural 
level of the ridge is not reduced, it is fourteen feet in height. 
It is a majestic object, and has given the name of Mount 
Oswald to the plantation of which it must have been a con- 
spicuous ornament, when Mr. Oswald, one hundred and twenty 
years ago, obtained a grant of some thousand of acres from the 
English government, and had his residence some eight hun- 
dred yards away on the bank of the river. On excavation this 
mound produced the cache of ceremonial objects exhibited 
at the meeting of this association in Montreal two years since, 
but no evidence appeared of any burial, nor was any other 
object of special interest found. The Halifax river is to the 
eastward about three-quarters of a mile distant. Its width 
there is about a mile. On the east bank of that river isa 
shell ridge, in height varying from eight to fifteen feet, which 
extends almost uninterruptedly in a southeast direction, eight 
miles along its margin. It has upon it, in that distance, several 


residences, and a road runs along its summit for three or four 
2 
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miles. This ridge widens occasionally to one hundred feet on 
the summit, though its average base width would be one 
hundred and fifty feet and summit fifty feet. Two sand 
mounds rise upon its summit plateau, which may aid in assign- 
ing a limit of age to one or the other. The drifting sand of 
centuries must have buried the one, before it provided avail- 
able material for the erection of the others. 
A. E. DOUGLASS. 


— * 
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GAME DRIVES AND HUNTING SCREENS AMONG 
THE MOUNDS. 


The use of mounds and earthworks for hunting purposes is 
the topic which we shall next consider. We have referred to 
the game drives, which may be found among the Emblematic 
Mounds, but we now propose to describe these more fully, 
and to bring before our readers other works which were prob- 
ably used by hunters. 

I. We shall first speak of the hunting races which formerly 
dwelt upon this continent. Our reason for referring to these 
is because in them we have a picture of the habits and customs 
which probably prevailed among the Mound Builders. The 
hunting races of this continent were numerous and widespread; 
in fact, it would seem as if nearly all the American tribes were 
hunters. The uncivilized tribes were certainly in the habit of 
seeking after game and drawing their subsistance from hunt- 
ing, and even those tribes which were partially civilized were 
also given to the same pursuit. 

1. There are in the writings of the early explorers many de- 
scriptions of the hunting races which were once common, and 
from these we may learn what customs prevailed in prehistoric 
times. Great changes have taken place in the manner of 
hunting since the advent of the whites. The bow and arrow 
and other primitive weapons served the native hunters well, 
but they required more skill in hunting and drawing near 
to the game, as they were necessarily used at a short range. 
The absence of horses also resulted in the same thing. The 
hunters were obliged to contrive various ways by which they 
could entrap the game so as to avoid the necessity of chasing 
them on foot. The modern method of hunting is to mount a 
horse, and to take the rifle in hand and then ride rapidly and 
shoot as one rides. But the primitive method was to approach 
the game by stealth and to shoot at them from hiding places, 
rarely depending upon the contest of speed for success in over- 
taking them. We can hardly realize the contrast between the 
methods of hunting during the prevalence of the stone age 
and the present methods, except as we read the descriptions 
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of the early explorers and compare them with the accounts of 
recent travelers and huntsmen. One thing is noticeable, that 
all of the hunters in the early times, before the introduction of 
guns and horses, depended much more on the various con- 
trivances by which they could surround the game and drive 
them into narrow passage ways, and so get near them and 
slaughter them with their primitive weapons. The skill of 
the hunters was exercised in erecting these screens and 
drives, as much as it was in shooting, though both were com- 
bined in many cases. The hunters were well acquainted with 
the habits of the animals and knew all their haunts and run- 
ways. They relied upon this knowledge as much as they did 
upon their own strength of endurance. They frequently 
moved with their families and all of their possessions into the 
midst of the regions where the game abounded, and thus be- 
came familiar with the animals in their own haunts. They 
continued wandering about from place to place, according to 
the season, that they might the better hunt the different kinds 
of game, but they were always near the haunts of the animals 
and familiar! with their habits. Some of the tribes, to be sure, 
depended to a certain degree upon the cultivation of maize, 
and were at certain seasons stationary, making their villages 
near streams and rich bottom lands during the summer 
months, but migrated to hunting grounds during fall and 
winter. 

The primitive ways 6f hunting are very interesting, especially 
as they come before us in the descriptions of the explorers who 
witnessed them, and who were much attracted by their nov- 
elty.2 There is no doubt that these customs were just such as 
had prevailed among the native races from time immemorial, 
and we may therefore look to these accounts for illustrations 
of the hunting habits which were common in the prehistoric 
times. We must, however, remember one thing, and that is 
that the native races differed among themselves. in their 
manner of hunting and in all their habits of life, and should 
therefore consider them in their different geographical loca- 
tions and their different grades of culture. 

2. This brings us then to a second point, the geographical 
location of the races. The continent of America is divided 
into belts, each of which was occupied by a different class of 





*See Parkman’s volume on the Oregon trail; Our Wild Indians, by Col. R. 
I. Dodge; The Red Man and White Man in North America, by G. A. Ellis; 
Gregg’s Commerce of the Prairies. 

* Our readers will find the volume edited by Mr. Francis G. Drake, and 
published by Lippincott & Co., suggestive on this point. It appears from this 
that even those tribes among whom agriculture was very extensive, such as 
the Creeks, Choctaws and Chickasaws, were hunters. hey continued their 
hunting habits late into history, even up to the time of the war of 1812; and, 
notwithstanding the missionary work which was done among them, were in 
the hunting condition at the time of their removal from. the Southern States. 
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people, and presented a different grade of culture; a wonderful 
correlation having existed between the geography and the 
social status of the people. We have shown that there were 
five or six such belts, and that there were also the same num- 
ber of grades in the social status of the people. These facts 
we refer to here, for they illustrate the point which we have 
in view. 

The belts of latitude and social grades are as follows: (t.) 
That belt which is embraced by the Arctic regions. This has 
always been occupied by the Esquimaux, who are emphatically 
fishermen. This is the habitat of the fishermen and here we 
should expect to find tokens indicative of the same mode of 
life, both in the historic and pre-historic times, 


(2.) Next is the belt which we should call the habitat of the 
hunting races. It is a belt which embraces all that region 
which lies between the Hudson Bay and the chain of the great 
lakes, and which is at the present time occupied by the Atha- 
bascans and Tinneh races.? 


(3.) Next to this is the belt which may be said to have 
belonged to the mingled agricultural and hunting state, as 
the races occupying it were both agriculturalists and hunters. 
This belt originally embraced all that region which lies be- 
tween the great lakes and the valley of the Ohio river, but 
extended in an irregular line across the continent, and came 
out upon the Pacific between the mouth of the Columbia river 
and the Gulf of California segion, have figured conspicuously 
in American historys®> We consider them wild tribes, and can 
hardly think of them as cultivators of the soil, yet they were 
agriculturalists as well as hunters, and it is only because we 
read of them’ in their warlike state that we consider them as 
we do, merely savages. The descriptions given of the tribes 
occupying this region show that they were agriculturalists, and 
within certain bounds were also sedentary. All the tribes 
had their own habitat, and within their own bounds were 
accustomed to follow a life peculiar to themselves, some of 
them being more advanced than others, but all within this 
belt had reached a status which was such as we have described. 


(4). A belt of latitude was formerly occupied by races 





'See paper read before the American Association for advancement. of 
science, at Minneapolis, September, 1883. ‘Synopsis of the Indian Tribes,” by 
Albert Gallatin; also, “Our Indian Tribes,” by Francis G. Drake. The last 
two volumes contain maps which are valuable. 

*For information on the Tinneh races, see Bancroft’s Native Races of the 
Pacific Coast, Vol. III. 


3For information on these tribes see “Morgan’s League of the Iroquois,” 
“ Parkman’s Pioneers of France,” and “ LaSalle and the Discovery of the Great 
West; also, “The Conspiracy of Pontiac,” and “Catlin’s Indians,” and “Indians 
of Berks County,” Pennsylvania, by D. B. Brunner. 
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which were purely agricultural. This belt is the one which 
is embraced between the Ohio river and the Gulf of Mexico, 
or more definitely considered, between the mountains of 
Tennessee and the Gulf Coast. It was the habitat of the 
Mobilian race, and was at an early date full of the works of 
agriculture. We may suppose that even in the times of the 
Mound Builders that agriculture was common here. 


(5.) A belt may be mentioned which formerly, and even at 
the present time, may be considered as the habitat of village 
Indians. This is the region which is at present occu- 
pied by the Pueblos; a region which is embraced within 
the bounds of Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, and a part of 
Mexico and California. The races which have occupied it 
are not merely agriculturalists, but are village Indians, for 
they depend upon manufacturing and other modes of sub- 
sistance as well as upon horticulture. 


Thus do we see that the geographical locality had the effect 
to keep certain tribes in the hunting condition, and we may 
take it for granted that the tribes which were located in the 
districts were hunters. This would prove as true in the 
pre-historic times as the historic. From this we may learn 
what was the probable condition of the emblematic Mound 
Builders. The question has arisen about them whether they 
were hunters, resembling the later hunting tribes. In what 
grade shall we place them? What shall we say in reference to 
their cultus and mode of life? In answer to these questions 
we would say, that both their geographical location, and the 
various tokens which they have left behind them, would indi- 
cate that they belonged to the hunter class, but were in a grade 
of cultus where agriculture as well as hunting were the com- 
mon employments. We would say, however, that the hunting 
habit was much stronger with them than the agricultural. 
Still they resembled very much the hunting tribes which are 
known to history, and differed mainly in the fact that they 
erected emblematic mounds. 


3. A third point arises here. Were the emblematic Mound 
Builders, Indians? The answer to this depends upon the 
definition which we give tothe terms. There are three ways 
in which we may use the term Indian: (1.) The native inhabi- 
tants of this continent. (2.) The uncivilized races of the cons 
tinent. (3.) The hunting and savage people who formerly 
committed such depredations upon the settlers and who are 
still called the wild Indians. The term Mound Builders also 
has several definitions. It may mean: (1.) The people who 
erected mounds, whether in this country or in any other. 





?For information on the agricultural tribes of the Gulf States see Adair 
and Bartram’s Travels. Also “A migration legend of the Creek Indians,” 
by A. S. Gatschet, Library of American Aboriginal Literature. Vol. IV. 
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(2.) The people who erected the massive and elaborate works, 
which are found in certain localities and who were called 
Mound Builders par excellence; (3.) It may mean the par- 
ticular people who erected the earth works in some definite 
locality without regard to their skill or nationality, or the 
time in which they existed. The decision, then, asto whether 
the Mound Builders were Indians, must depend upon the class 
of Mound Builders and the class of Indians about which we are 
speaking. We are always inclined to answer the question by 
asking another. What Mound Builders and what Indians? 
To illustrate: The mounds in Ohio are massive and elaborate 
structures, and were evidently erected by a people who were 
advanced in their stage of cultus. The Indians which latterly 
occupied this territory were a rude, uncultivated people, who 
were incapable of erecting these works. The supposition is 
that the original Mound Builders of this locality were at some 
time, previous to the historic period, driven out from their 
habitat, and that the wild tribes came in and occupied the 
region. This migration of the race may have been owing to 
the aggressions of the Iroquois, or possibly to the advent of 
the white man; but it was sufficient to make an entire change 
in the population. 

Similar changes may have occurred in other regions. There 
is no certainty that the races or tribes which were found in the 
midst of the mounds and earth works of the Gulf States, were 
the descendants of the Mound Builders, for the migration of 
the races would render this doubtful. 

In reference to the emblematic mounds, however, we have 
this to say: That the people who erected them were so similar 
in their habits and modes of life to the tribes which occupied 
the region at the opening of history, that we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that they were hunters as well as agriculturalists, 
and that the hunting habits of the later races furnish good 
illustrations of the customs which prevailed among them. 

II. We turn, then, to the consideration of the Emblematic 
Mounds, as built by hunters. 

The first evidence we shall give is the fact that wild game 
so abounded here. The testimony of all the early explorers 
is to the same effect. In reading their narratives, we fre- 
quently come upon descriptions of the wild animals which 
they saw. These animals were unfamiliar to them, and they 
did not know even their names, yet the narrations shows that 
many wild beasts abounded here, and that the region was 
emphatically hunting ground. 

The first author which we shall cite, is Marquette the mis- 
sionary. 

This devout missionary, in the year 1673, passed from Green 
Bay up the Fox River, across the Portage and down the Wis- 
consin. -He is supposed to have been the first one to discover 
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the upper Mississippi. He was attended by Joliet and five 
Frenchmen, in two bark canoes. His journal is interesting, as 
it describes the natural products of the country, and especi- 
ally it brings before us the different kind of wild animals which 
there abounded. We quote various sentences which touch upon 
these points. The first nation he came to was called the Fol- 
les—Avoines (Menominees), or the nation of wild oats. “We 
left this bay (Green Bay) to go into a river (Fox River) that 
discharges itself therein. It abounds in bustards, duck and 
other birds, which are attracted there by the wild oats, of 
which they are very fond. We next came to a village of the 
Maskoutens, or “ nation of fire.”' “The French have never 
before passed beyond the Bay of Puans. This Bourg consists 
of three several nations, viz.: Miamies, Maskoutens and Kick- 
apoos. * * * [I took pleasure in looking at this Bourg. It 
is beautifully situated on an eminence, from whence we look 
over an extensive prairie, interspersed with groves and trees. 
The soil is very fertile, and produces large crops of corn.” The 
river upon which we rowed, and had to carry our canoes, looks 
more like a cornfield than a river, inasmuch that we can hardly 
find its channel. As our guides had frequently been at this 
portage, they knew the way, and helped us to carry our 
canoes, over land, to the other river, a distance of about two 
and one-half miles, from which they returned home, leaving 
us in an unknown country. * * * 

‘The river upon which we embarked is called Mesconsin. 
The country through which it flows is beautiful. The groves 
are so dispersed in the prairies that it makes a noble prospect. 
We saw neither game nor fish, but roebuck and buffaloes in 
great numbers. We came into the Mississippi on the 17th 
of June, 1673. We slowly followed its course to the south and 
southeast to the 42° N. latitude. Here we perceived the coun- 
try change its appearance, the islands are covered with fine 
trees, but we could not see any more roebucks, buffaloes, bust- 
ards and swans. There were scarcely any more woods or moun- 
tains. We met, from time to time, monstrous fish, which struck 
so violently against our canoes that, at first, we took them to 
be large trees which threatened to upset us. We saw, also, a 





'The word Maskoutens means prairie, but the nation of fire, called fire na- 
tion, is by some supposed to have been derived from the prairie fires. 

This village of the Maskoutens is supposed to have been situated near 
Portage City. There are many emblematic mounds in this vicinity. “We 
were informed that three leagues from the Maskoutens we should find a river 
which runs into the Mississippi.” 

The location of this portage and the marshes described, has been identified by 
the author, and the description here been found to be accurate and graphic. 


*This statement necessitates us to modify the assertion made in our last ar- 
ticle, that Marquette did not see cornfields. Marquette evidently did see corn- 
fields, but we do not know as he witnessed the garden beds which we were 
then describing, or that he saw or at least recognized the mounds which inter- 
est us so much. 
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hideous monster (a wolf). His head was like that of a tiger, 
his nose was sharp, and somewhat resembled a wild cat ; his 
beard was long, his ears stood upright, the color of his head 
was gray and his neck black. He looked upon us for some 
time, but as we came near him our oars frightened him away. 
oe i 22 

“ Having descended the river as far as 41° 28’ we found that 
turkeys took the place of game, and the Prszkious that of other 
animals. We called the pisikious the wild buffaloes because 
they very much resemble our domestic oxen. They are not 
so long, but twice as large. * * * The Indians hide them- 
selves when they shoot at them, otherwise they would be in 
great danger of losing their lives. They follow them at great 
distance, but for loss of blood they are unable to follow them. 
They graze upon the banks of rivers, and I have seen 400 in a 
herd together.” * * * “The Illinois are well formed and 
very nimble. They are skilled with their bows and rifles. 
They make excursions to the west, to capture slaves. Those 
nations are entirely ignorant of iron tools. Their knives, 
axes and other implements are made of flint and sharp stones. 
They live by hunting and on Indian corn, of which they al- 
ways have a plenty. They sow beans and melons, which 
are excellent, especially those whose seed is red. Every one 
has his peculiar god, whom they call Manitou. It is some- 
times a stone, a bird, a serpent, or anything else that they 
dream of in their sleep. They believe that this Manitou will 
prosper their sports of fishing, hunting and other enterprises. 
aS 


“As we were descending the river, we saw high rocks with 
hideous monsters painted on them, and upon which the brav- 
est Indians dare not look. They are as large asa calf, with 
head and horns like a goat; their eyes red, beard like a tiger’s 
anda face likeaman’s. Their tails are so long that they pass 
over their heads and between their fore legs, under their belly 
and ending like a fish’s tail. They are painted red, green and 
black. They are so well drawn that I can not believe they 
were drawn by the Indians; and for what purpose they were 
made, seems to me a great mystery. As we fell down the river, 
and as we were discoursing upon these monsters, we heard a 
great rushing and bubbling of water, and small islands of float- 
ing trees coming from the mouth of the Pekitanoni (the Mis- 
souri) with such rapidity that we could not trust ourselves to 
go near.” 

These extracts from Marquette’s journal show what animals 
abounded in the region. They also make known the supersti- 
tious feeling which the Indians had toward animal figures. It 
is not known whether these inscriptions or pictures were placed 
upon the rocks by the Indians, but they correspond to the 
Manitous, which were common among the Algonquins. 
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Another extract will show the superstition which prevailed : 

“After having gone about twenty leagues to the south, we 
met another river called Ouabouskigou (the Ohio), which runs 
into the Mississippi 36° N. Before we arrived there, we passed 
through a most formidable passage, to the Indians, who be- 
lieve that a Manitou or demon resides there, to devour travel- 
ers. This demon is only a bluff of rocks, against which the 
river runs with great violence, and being thrown back by the 
rocks, an idol near it, the water makes a great noise, and flows 
with great rapidity through a narrow channel, which is cer- 
tainly dangerous to canoes.” 

Marquette descended the latitude to 33° N., and reached a 
village on the riverside called Mitchigamea, supposed to be the 
site of the present town of Helena. “ Here,” he says, “ we 
judged from the bellowing of the buffaloes that some prairies 
were near. We saw quails, and shot a parrot which had half of 
its head red, the neck yellow, and the rest of the body green. 
The Indians made a great noise, and appeared in armies. They 
were armed with bows and drrows, clubs, axes and bucklers, 
and commenced attacking us. These Indians are very courte- 
ous. We then ascended the Mississippi, with great difficulty, 
against the current, and left it in the latitude of 38° N., to 
enter another river (Illinois), which took us to the lake of Illi- 
nois (Michigan), which is a much shorter way than through the 
river Mesconsin (Wisconsin), by which we entered the Mississ- 
ippi. I never saw a more beautiful country than we found on 
this river. The prairies are covered with buffaloes, stags, 
goats, and the rivers and lakes with swans, ducks, geese, par- 
rots and beavers. The river upon which we sailed was wide, 
deep and placid for sixty-five leagues, and navigable most all 
the year round. There is a portage of only half a league into 
the lake of the Illinois (Michigan). We found on the banks of 
this river, a village called Kuilka, consisting of seventy-four 
cabins. They received us very kindly, and we promised to re- 
turn to instruct them. The chief and most of the youth of 
this village accompanied us to the lake, from whence we re- 
turned to the Bay of Puans (Green Bay) about the end of Sep- 
tember.” 

Another description of this same region is given by Daniel 
Cox, who wrote in 1789, about one hundred years after the 
time of Marquette. He first describes the country to the west 
of Lake Michigan, called then the Illinouecks: “ The country 
surrounding this lake, especially toward the south, is very 
charming to the eye. The meadows, fruit trees and forests, 
together with the fowls, wild geese, etc., affording most things 
for the support and comfort of life, beside the Indian corn with 
which the natives abound. There ramble about in great herds, 
especially about the bottom of this lake, infinite quantities of 
wild kine, some hundreds usually together, which is a great 
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part of the subsistance of the savages, who live upon them 
while the season lasts, for at those times they leave the town 
quite empty.” He next describes the Bay of the Poutoua- 
tamies, or Green Bay, and says: “Into the bottom comes the 
fair river Miscouaqui (Fox), after a course of two hundred 
miles. This river is remarkable upon divers accounts; first, 
when you ascend it fifty leagues, there is a carriage a little 
above a league and a half, afterward you meet with a lovely 
river, Mesconsin, which carries you down into Meschacebe ; 
next upon this river, especially near the carriage, is a country 
famous for beaver hunting, like that of Bakinam ; thirdly, this 
river and others emptying into it abound in that corn called 
Malonim (wild rice), which grows in the water and marshy, wet 
places, as in the Indies, Turkey, Carolina, etc., but much more 
like our oats, only longer, bigger and better than either that 
or Indian corn, and is the chief food of many nations here- 
about and elsewhere. The nations who dwell on this river are 
Outugamis, Malominis, Nikic, Oualeanicou, Sacky and the 
Poutouatamis before mentioned.” 


Another author who has described the animals which were 
hunted by the Indians, is Charlevoix, who wrote letters de- 
scriptive of the Canadas about the year 1722.* He describes 
a number of animals, such as the elk, deer and cougar or pan- 
ther, as found among the woods of Canada. These, we have 
reason to believe, also formerly abounded in Wisconsin, for 
hunters and early settlers frequently came in contact with 
them. It is stated, ina volume recently published, that the 
Caribou or American reindeer is also occasionally found in 
the northern part of the State. Charlevoix’s descriptions are 
worthy of attention. He says: “ The Indians look upon the 
elk as a good omen, and believe that those who dream of them 
often may expect a long life; it is quite the contrary with the 
bear, except on the approach of the season for hunting those 
creatures. There is also a very diverting tradition, among the 
Indians, of a great elk, of such a monstrous size, that the rest 
are like pissmires in comparison of him; his legs, say they, are 
so long that eight feet of snow are not the least incumbrance 
to him; his hide is proof against all manner of weapons, and 
he has a fort of arms proceeding from his shoulder, which he 
© uses as we do ours. He is always attended by a vast number 
of elks, which form his court, and which render. him all the ser- 
vices he requires. The elk has other enemies besides the In- 
dians, and who carry on full as cruel a war against him. The 
most terrible of all these is the carcajou or Quincajou, a 
kind of cat with a tail so long that he twists it several times 
round his body, and with a skin of a brownish red. As soon 





* See Charlevoix’s Travels, Vol. I. See Sport of the Gun and Rod in 
American Woods and Waters—Article Caribou Hunting, by Charles C,Ward. 
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as this hunter comes up with the elk, he leaps upon him and 
fastens upon his neck, about which he twists his long tail, and 
then cuts his jugular. The elk has no means of shunning his 
disaster but by flying to the water the moment he is seized by 
his dangerous enemy. The carcajou, who cannot endure the 
water, quits his hold immediately ; but if the water happens to 
be at too great distance, he will destroy the elk before he 
reaches it. This hunter, too, as he does not possess the fac- 
ulty of smelling, with the greatest acuteness, carries three foxes 
a hunting with him, which he sends on the discoveries. The 
moment they have got scent of an elk, two of them place them- 
selves by his side, and the bird takes post behind him; and 
all three manage matters so well, by harassing the prey, that 
they compel him to go to the place where they left the carca- 
jou, with whom they afterwards settle about the dividing the 
prey. Another wile of the carcajou, in order to seize his prey, 
is to climb upon a tree, where, crouched along some projecting 
branch, he waits till an elk passes, and leaps upon him the mo- 
ment he sees him within his reach.” 

Thus, we see from the narratives, that wild animals were 
numerous in the region, and that it was a favorable place for 
hunting. The character of the country would also favor this 
idea. There are in the State extensive forests, which, even at 
the present time, abound with wild deer, bear, wolves, foxes, 
and other wild animals. There are at present few elk or 
moose in these forests, and cougars or panthers are rarely seen ; 
the probability is that these animals were once common here. 
The prairies, which are interspersed among the oak openings, 
furnish flocks of prairie chickens, pigeons, and quails, while 
the marshes and small ponds are frequented by the heron, 
blue and white crane, bitterns and loons. If the large game, 
such as we have mentioned, are not here yet, there is no 
doubt, then, that many animals which are now only found in 
distant territories, such as the moose, elk, buffalo, bear, wolf, 
panther, antelope and various kinds of deer were common here 
at the time of the Mound Builders, and were hunted by them. 
There are many wild animals still found in the State, such 
as foxes, prairie wolves, deer, and the various fur-bearing 
creatures. All of these were evidently the occupants of the 
marshes, lakes, prairies and forests, and frequent the very 
places which are now covered with the effigies, showing that 
there is a correspondence between the effigies and the native 
fauna. If some of the effigies are at present without their 
corresponding object, yet the fact that these very creatures 
formerly abounded here would prove that the Mound Builders 
had these before them as their model, and erected the mounds 
as images, which were true to life. 

2. We shall take the effigies, then, as evidence that the 
Mounds were built by hunters. It is remarkable that the 
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effigies are now found by the side of the lakes and rivers and 
in the very places which the different animals frequented. 

(1.) The location of these effigies convey the idea that the 
builders of them were familiar with the habits of the different 
animals, and that they knew the very places which they haunted. 
The effigies are not indiscriminately scattered over the country, 
as if they were arbitrary signs which would merely indicate the 
place where the builders had encamped, but they are studi- 
ously located, as if particular regard had been paid to the hab- 
its of the animals which they represent. This peculiarity of 
the effigies is worthy of notice. We have already suggested 
that the emblematic mounds may have been totems. lf they 
were totems or tribal signs exclusively, we should expect they 
would be located near the camping places of the people, and 
that no regard would be paid to the animals which abounded 
in the region. The tribes, in that case, would introduce the 
effigies which would serve as tribal signs or totems, even if 
they were the effigies of animals which were not found here at 
all. There is, however, so close a correlation between the em- 
blematic mounds and the native fauna of this region, as to give 
rise to the idea that the inhabitants took the animals which 
constituted the fauna as their models, and imitated them in 
their effigies, and that they paid more regard to the habits of 
the animals than they did to their own notions as to tribal 
signs or totems. The fact that the effigies are placed in the 
favorite haunts, feeding places and drive ways of the various 
animals, and that the effigies were imitative of the very ani- 
mals which were known to have made their haunts in the 
particular locality, would indicate that the hunter idea was 
very powerful with the people who erected the effigies. 

(2.) It would seem that nearly every creature which had ex- 
isted on the soil had been imitated by these remarkable earth 
works. It has been supposed that the effigies were exclusively 
tribal signs, but the animals imitated are too many and too 
varied for this. Totems are generally confined to a certain 
fixed number, and are supposed to represent the names of the 
clan, and had no regard to the number or variety of animals 
which were known. These totems might be repeated as the 
clan or tribe wandered from place to place, but in that case 
the same animals would appear many times in the effigies, and 
there would be but little variety in them. Here, however, we 
have not a limited number of effigies, but an immense number, 
and so varied that we conclude, that the object was to repre- 
sent the animals themselves, rather than the so-called animal 
tribes. The imitative character of the effigies is then forced 
upon us, even to the eclipse of their totemic character, 

(3.) Another point is worthy of notice. There are very few 
foreign or exogenous ¢reatures found among the effigies. The 
animals imitated are such as belong to the fauna of the region, 
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and, with one or two exceptions, do not embrace ‘any other. 
The elephant mound has been referred to, and some would 
claim that this effigy proves familiarity with animals, which 
have long since become extinct, and they would, on this ac- 
count, assign a very great age to the mounds. Others think they 
recognize dragons and crosses among the effigies, and they 
conclude, on this account, that the effigy builders were familiar 
with the historic emblems of foreign countries. They take 
these emblems as signs of the migratory character of the 
Mound Builders, and as evidence of the European or Asiatic 
origin, but the fact that there is such a correspondence be- 
tween the effigies and native fauna of this region, as it has 
been made known by the description of early explorers and 
settlers, proves that the builders of them imitated the wild 
animals only, and it is doubtful if they had an acquaintance 
with these historic emblems, or with extinct animals. 

(4.) We have, in our former paper, given the illustrations 
of the different kinds of animals which were represented 
by the effigies, and have referred to the remarkable classifi- 
cation of these animals. A few words may be added, how- 
ever, in reference to this classification. We have learned from 
Maj. J. W. Powell and Dr. Washington Matthews, that the 
Indians of the West have a way of classifying the animals 
which is peculiar to themselves. They classify them, it ap- 
pears, according to those habits which they, as hunters, 
have come to recognize in the different animals, as follows: 
1. Rovers. 2. Prowlers. 3. Climbers. 4. Creepers. 5. Swim- 
mers. 6. Flyers. This classification corresponds with the 
one which we have recognized already in the mounds. 

The division which we have made of the effigies, judging 
from the different manner in which they were constructed, 
was as follows: 1. Those which represented the land animals. 
2. The water animals. 3. The amphibious creatures. 4. Birds 
or creatures of the air. We, however, made sub-divisions of 
the land animals: (1). The grazing, represented as having 
horns. (2). Fur bearing, represented as having long tails. We 
stated that there was a class of tailless animals which we found 
difficult to put into any division or sub-division, and that here 
was a point which needed to be cleared up. The classification 
which has been derived from the Indians removes the diffi- 
culty. lf we divide the land animals into three classes: (1.) 
Prowlers. (2.) Climbers. (3.) Rovers, and leave the am- 
phibious creatures as identical with the (4) creepers, and the 
water animals as identical with (5) swimmers, and the birds 
as identical with (6) flyers, we shall have exactly the same 
classification in the mounds which is found to be prevalent 
among the Indians. We give a series of cuts here to illustrate 
the new classification, and to show that the effigy builders were 
as familiar with the habits of the animals as are the wild Indians 
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at the present day. The rovers are represented with horns; 
the prowlers are represented with long tails; the climbers, as a 
general division, may be said to be represented as without tails, 
and the creepers are represented with four legs, as if sprawling. 
The swimmers are without legs, and the flyers are recognized 
by their wings. The cuts which we use illustrate the point. 
See Figs. 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, I10. 





pr 


ie Fig. 108. 


Fig. 109. Fig. 110. 





The elk and buffalo to represent rovers; the fox, wolf and 
mink to represent prowlers; the bear and wild cat to represent 
climbers ; the turtle to represent the creepers; the swan and 
hawk to represent the flyers. These figures are all taken from 
existing effigies ; the wolf, mink, and swan, and turtle from a 
survey which Dr. Lapham made late in life; the elk from a 
survey by H. M. Canfield. The former group has been visited 
by the author, and have been found to be situated on the banks 
of two of the small lakes which surround the high prairie at Sum- 
mit, in Waukesha Co. The mink and wolf and turtle were 
near the borders of a pond, and may possibly have been de- 
signed as screens behind which hunters would hide, as they 
watched the game which resorted there. The swan was on the 
bank of a lake called Neosho, and may also have served as a 
screen. It is an interesting effigy, as it is the only one which 
imitates the swan which we have seen. About half a mile from 
the swan is the nondescript earthwork, which may be seen in 
the figure. It is situated on the prairie, remote from the lake, 
and is now covered by the cultivated field, and garden, or door- 
yard of Mr. Sawyer, a resident farmer. A house has been 
built upon one end, and the road crosses the middle part of the 
double walls, which cross one another in the shape of a pair of 
scissors, and are about 600 feet long. They are slightly raised 
above the surface of the ground, but are plainly discernible. 
The object of this effigy is unknown. As to the correspond- 
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ence between the method of representing the animals by the 
emblematic mound builders and the Indians, we have remarka- 
ble illustrations in the inscriptions found in the cave at West 
Salem. Here there are not only pictures of the animals, but 
the Indians shooting them with bow and arrow. The cut given 
herewith illustrates the point. See Figs. 111, 112, 113, I14. 


Fig. 111. 


Fig. 112. 





Fig. 113. Fig. 1146 


There are no representations of hunting in the emblematic 
mounds, yet it has been maintained that the bow and arrow 
are represented. See Fig. It is possible, also, that the 
man mounds were intended to represent hunters. A hunt- 
ing scene has been found among the mounds. If we take 
the Davenport tablets as genuine, we may say that we 
have a. picture which represents not only the animals pre- 
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valent, but the manner of hunting them. A comparison be- 
tween the tablet and the inscribed rocks in the caves, brings 
out considerable resemblance, and aids us in understanding the 
emblematic mounds. The pictures of the animals in both 
the tablet and the cave, are really ruder than are the images 
contained in the mounds. It is a remarkable fact, however, 
that many of the man mounds are found near the game drives, 
and in the midst of the effigies of the wild animals, and it is 
possible that the intent was to represent the hunter as watch- 
ing the game as it passed into the drive-ways. Occasionally a 
man mound is accompanied with a panther or some other beast 
or bird of prey, as if the hunter had associated himself with 
some animal, and both together were following after the game 
as it fled. 

There is one point in connection with the pictured cave at 
West Salem. There are certain marks which have not been in- 
terpreted. Fig.115. It is possible, however, that they were in- 
tended to represent arrows. Dr. D.G. Brinton has given an in- 
terpretation of the so-called turkey tracks found in the inscribed 
rocks at Barnesville, Ohio. He thinks they were intended to re- 
present arrows.* If this is so, then we should conclude that the 
marks which so resemble rude pictures of chickens’ legs and 
feet, were also designed to represent arrow heads, 


nae 
» > 


Fig. 115. 
Fig. 116. Fig. 117. 











* See Report of the Academy of Science for Philadelphia, for Nov., 1884. 
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There is no doubt that these were intended to represent 
the sign language of Indians, for the figure of an Indian with 
head-dress is found among the inscribed figures. The symbol 
of the sun is also contained among the inscriptions. The 
meaning of the picture is unknown, yet it is possible that 
it is descriptive of a hunting scene, for there are wild 
animals and figures of men scattered indiscriminately, and 
the attitudes of the human figures indicate this intent... The 
similarity between the animals in the inscriptions and those in 
the effigies is noticeable. They prove to be the same as those 
which have been described by explorers as once abounding in 
this region. The rude way of portraying the animals, and the 
imperfect method of making a picture of a hunting scene in the 
inscriptions, may explain how hunting symbols may be recog- 
nized among the emblematic mounds. There are those who 
maintain that they have identified the bow and arrow, and even’ 
the stone arrow head or spear head in the shape of the 
mounds.? On this point we express a doubt and yet there 
may have been many such symbols, though they have rarely 
been recognized among the mounds. 


III. We turn, then, to the hunting habits of the later races 
for our illustration of the use of the emblematic mounds for 
hunting purposes. 1. There are many descriptions of the cus- 
toms which were common among the hunters, and these de- 
scriptions may well be quoted here. We have descriptions 
furnished by the Jesuit Fathers, by Champlain, by Charlevoix, 
and many other travelers, which bring before us not only the 
kind of animals which abounded in this region, but the 
methods which the hunters used in entrapping them. The 
first point we shall make is, that the same game abounded here 
that was followed by the hunters elsewhere, and that the 
method of entrapping these animals, which have been described 
by the explorers of Canada and the region farther east, were 
probably the same as those used by the emblematic mound 
builders. 

The Indian tribes were not accustomed to erect earthworks 
for hunting purposes, but they were in the habit of constructing 
wooden palisades or fences, and into these frequently drove 
wild animals in great numbers, and then inflicted upon them 
immense slaughter. These wooden contrivances resemble the 
various earthworks which are found among the emblematic 
mounds, and we believe that they furnish an explanation of the 
use of these earthworks. We would, therefore, call especial at- 
tention to the descriptions given. We quote from Charlevoix. 
He says: “The most northern nations of Canada have a way 





1 See Fig. III, page 95, also Fig. 120, also Fig. 56. 
2.See Lap ham’ s Antiquities page 68, also PI. Sx LIL. See the figure of Bow 
and hoot so-called, in Am. Antiquarian, Vol. VI., No. 5. 
3 See Charlevoix Journal. Vol. L., p. 200. 
3 
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of hunting the elk, very simple and free’ from danger. The 
hunters divide into two bands, one embarks on board .canoes, 
which canoes keep at a small distance from each other, forming 
a pretty: large semi-circle, the two ends of which reach the 
shore. The other body, which remains ashore, perform pretty 
much the same thing and at first surround a large tract of 
ground. Then the huntsmen let loose their dogs and raise all 
the elks within bounds of this semi-circle, and drive them into 
the river or lake, which they no sooner enter than they are 
fired upon from all the canoes, and not a shot misses, so that 
rarely any one escapes.” 

Champlain mentions another way of hunting, not only the 
el, but also the deer and caribou, which has some resemblance 
to this.. They surround a space of ground with posts, inter- 
woven with branches of trees, leaving a pretty narrow opening, 
where they place nets made of thongs of raw hides. This 
space is of a triangular form and from the angle in which the 
entry is, they form another but much larger triangle. Thus 
the two enclosures communicate with each other at the two 
angles. The two sides of the second triangle are also enclosed 
with posts interwoven in the same manner, and the hunters 
draw up in one line from the basis of it. Then they advance, 
keeping the line entire, raising prodigious cries, and striking 
against something which resounds greatly. The game thus 
roused and being able to escape by none of the sides, can only 
fly into the other enclosure, where several are taken at their 
first entering by the neck or horns. They make great efforts 
to disentangle themselves, and sometimes carry away or break 
the thongs. They also sometimes strangle themselves, or at 
least give the huntsmen time to dispatch them at leisure. Even 
those who escape are not a whit advanced, but find themselves 
enclosed in a space too narrow to be able to shun the arrows 
which are shot at them from all hands. 

2. The superstitions of the Indians explain many things 
about the effigies. The dreams of the hunter are always sig- 
nificant. The hunting expeditions are scarcely ever under- 
taken unless the dreams are favorable. The image of the 
animal hunted for, must appear to the hunter in his dreams, 
or the expedition will prove a failure. This dependence 
upon dreams, differs from the totem system, and yet it is 
similar to it. It is well known that the animal which ap- 
peared in a dream to the young man at the time of his initia- 
tion, always served asa protector to him. The name of this 
animal was his private name. The image of the animal was 
carried with him as a private charm while he was living, and a 
picture of the animal was placed over his body at his death, so 
that he was known by the figure which was his dream totem. 
The hunter depended upon the dream in the same way, but it 
was for a shorter time. These superstitions illustrate the use 
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of the effigies in connection with the game drives. They show 
that the emblematic mound-builders depend npon the images 
of the animals for success in hunting. We do not know that 
the effigies represented their dreams, but we have seen so many 
evidences that the effigies were used as fetiches that we con- 
clude that they did represent dream animals. 

We imagine that the hunters embodied their dreams in 
the effigies, especially those which are found in connection with 
the game drives. The effigies then, which were erected near 
the game drives, we may suppose, were the animal Divinities 
under whose charge they continued their hunting expeditions. 
They may be regarded then as representatives of the animal 
which appeared in their dreams and assisted them in their hunt- 
ing. They would be, at the same time, signs of success. The 
hunters having placed them near the feeding grounds or the drive- . 
ways, would naturally go to the same places, every time that 
their dreams allowed them to follow the particular kind of game 
which they sought after. The signs of former success would 
be there, and so the effigies would be an encouragement to 
them. As mechanical contrivances, the game drives were useful, 
but they were especially useful, as giving encouragement to the 
hunter and making him bold in the chase. 

IV. We shall next give the evidence that the emblematic 
mounds were used at times for hunting purposes. 1. We 
shall first give a description of certain game drives which have 
come under our own observation. In the vicinity of Beloit is a 
group of works which we believe to have been designed for this 
purpose. It is situated near the banks of Rock River, on 
’ the first terrace, just below the bluff, which forms the second 
terrace. The group is composed of two pair of parallel ridges, 
or long mounds. The ridges vary from 100 to 186 feet in 
length, and are about go feet apart. They run at right angles 
to the river, but are pointed toward the bluff and form a line 
with a break in the bluff. This break is between the two sets of 
parallel ridges, near a low swail or water-course, at the 
foot of which there was formerly a ford across the river. The 
situation of the group of long mounds, between the ford and 
the break in the bluff, would indicate that the intent of the 
builders was to place them in the line of a common runway, 
and that they were designed to be artificial structures between 
which the game would be induced to pass. Confirmatory of 
this idea is the fact that between the parallel drive-ways and 
either side of them are effigies. These are the effigies of 
buffaloes, giving the idea that here was the natural runway of 
buffalo herds. The effigies do not reach entirely across the 
space between the ridges, and yet they reach far enough to 
convey the idea that they may have been used as screens behind 
which the hunter hid. Possibly an artificial screen of wood ex- 
tended across the open space, and other screens may have been 
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placed upon the summit of the ridges. The most remarkable 
feature of the locality is that on the summit of the bluffs, close 
by, there are two or three other groups or clusters of emblematic 
mounds, which are so situated as to give an extensive outlook 
over the surrounding region. The effigy most prominent in 
this group is that of the turtle, an animal which we have often 
noticed, to be commonly used as an outlook. The view from 


Buffalo Drive at Beloit, 


a 


Wier ow 


these so-called outlooks is very extensive. They at first, might 
be taken as signal stations, and the group below them might 
be considered as marking the site of a permanent village, but 
there are several objections to this. The situation of the group 
on the bottom-land is not favorable for a village site. The out- 
look from the summit of the mounds on the bluff is too extensive 
for them to be used as signal stations. The break in the bluff 
and the ford would serve well for a game drive, but would be 
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of no advantage to a village site. Half a mile below the game 
drive is a remarkable effigy of a lizard. This is situated on the 
spur of the bluff, and from the summit of it there is a mose 
extensive view of all the surrounding country. One standing 
upon this mound can look over the prairies to either side of the 
river, east and west, and get a view of the hills which bound 
the horizon so as to encompass nearly all the sides. These hills 
are so far away that no one could see an enemy if approach- 
ing at that distance. If, however, the object was to watch the 
approach of a herd of buffalo, the outlook would serve a very 
useful purpose. The black mass formed by a moving herd 
could be seen at this distance, while a whole army of hostile 
men could not be perceived. We conclude that this effigy was 


placed at this particular spot for the purpose of watching the 
herd of buffaloes as they came near the ford and runway, and 
that the three groups upon the bluff, and the two clusters of 
groups on the bottom-land were all to be connected together 
as marking the different parts of a buffalo game drive.* 

A second group which we shall describe will confirm this sup- 
position. It is a group situated at Indian Ford, some twenty 
miles north of Beloit. This group is also composed of a series 
of long mounds or ridges, which are placed parallel with one 
another, but also run at right angles to the river bank. 
The situation of the group is similar to that at Beloit. It is 
near a ford. It is between the extensive prairies east of the 
river and another series of prairies north and west. It is near 





*See Fig. 118, also map of works at Beloit, also Fig. 86. 
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the mouth of the Catfish, and at the end of a tongue of land 
which is contained between the forks of the two rivers. It is 
in just such a place as would prove favorable for a game drive. 

The character of the group differs somewhat from that at 
Beloit, yet resembles it in many particulars. The parallel 
ridges are of about the same length, 150 to 190 feet, and the 
same distance apart. They run toward the summit of the bluff, 
but taper to a point, so that they disappear near the hilltop, 
and become lost in the ground. See Fig. t19. At the lower 
end the ridges are higher and wider. We can imagine 
that the animals which were hastening toward the river, might 
easily be driven into these parallel passages, without noticing 
the mounds or even the screens which might be placed on them. 
At the lower end of the trap or drive there are certain long 
mounds or ridges, which connect the parallels and form a wide 
enclosure ortrap. See B,in Fig. 119. There are passage-ways 
between these long mounds and the parallels, but they are so 
narrow as to give an outlet to only a few animals at atime. On 
either side of this enclosure are ridges D which run out diago- 
nally, as if the purpose was to drive the herd into the wide open- 
ing at the upper end and crowd them into a narrow compass and 
then use the ridges as platforms and screens from which the hunt- 
ers can shoot into the herd. What is most remarkable about the 
group is that there is a break A in the bank of the river which 
looks as if it had been used as a path, and had been worn down 
by the feet of the animals as they escaped from the Drive. Gen- 
erally buffaloes pitch over the banks of rivers, and plunge into 
the water without stopping, but here the herd seem to have 
- been impeded by the artificial structure, and only escaped in- 
dividually and separately. 

Another group similar to this has been surveyed by Dr. 
Lapham.! See Fig. 120. It is situated near the Wisconsin 
River, on S. 8, 7, 8, R. 4. 

It consists of a series of oblong and conical tumuli and an 
effigy ofabird. They are composed of sand. * The bird is of the 
same material, and we found it very difficult to trace the exact 
original outline from this cause. It may be regarded as repre- 
senting a barbed spear head or arrow point. Were we to confine 
our attention to one or two oblong mounds, on the edge of a 
bank, we might be led to regard them as breastworks, or para- 
pets for defense, and perhaps to command the channel of the 
river ; but an in- spection of the whole group shows clearly that 
no such purpose could have been intended.” 

This group of mounds is worthy of special notice, for it con- 
tains a series of long ridges near a bluff, and from the location 
of the ridges, we gather the idea that this also was a game 
drive. The break in the bluffis in the midst of the group, 





1See Lapham, Antiquities, P. 68, Pl. XLII, No, 1. 
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Fig. 120. 


Buffalo Drive near the Wisconsin River. 


Sec. 8, 7, 8, Range 4, East. 
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and the ridges seem to point to this break, as if there was a 
path which was familiar to the wild buffalo. We can easily 
imagine the hunters as diding behind the ridges and making 
them screens from which they could shoot into a herd as it 
made its way along this pathway. Dr: Lapham says that the 
works were not intended for defense. We conclude from the 
inspection of the ground that they together formed a buffalo 
drive. 

We leave the subject here for the present, but think that 
our readers will see from what has been said that this is one 
use to which the mounds were put. Long ridges and parallel 
mounds like these are very common, but wherever they have 
been seen they will bear this interpretation. We conclude 
that hunting was common among the Emblematic Mound 
Builders, and that this kind of earth work was generally em- 
ployed for the purpose referred to, namely, as a game drive. 


en —— 


SIOUAN FOLK-LORE AND MYTHOLOGIC NOTES. 
(Concluded). 


Sheet lightning and forked lightning have distinct names, 
and were made by the aged thunder men. The thunders have 
wings, according to some, and when they wink their eyes, light- 


ning follows. When they talk, it thunders. When one is struck 
by lightning, they say “ He was killed by the In-gdhan, (the 
Thunder God).” When one has been thus killed, if in a house, 
the latter is generally abandoned by the occupants, as they 
fear to stay there, even after a lapse of time. Should it occur 
in a tent, the latter is torn to pieces and thrown away, as it 
smells bad. 

They have no theories about the origin of earthquakes, rain, 
snow, or hail; but they attribute freshets to natural causes. 

They think that the sun goes traveling ; he comes into sight 
at sun rise; he goes sideling down hill in the afternoon, and 
he departs at sunset. When it is very cold, he is said to kin- 
dle a fire, referring to the parhelia or sun-dogs which are often 
seen in Dakota and Nebraska during the winter. When the 
sun is eclipsed, it is supposed to die or faint. The ground is 
thought to be motionless as the sun travels. 

The person in the moon is the cause of some Indians’ acting 
as women. It is told thus:—“ when a young man fasts for 
the first time, his spirit goes to meet the moon-person, who 
holds a bow in his right hand, and a woman’s pack strap in his 
left. The bow is held out towards the youth, who tries to grasp 
it, but if he be not very careful, the moon-person quickly 
brings forward the other hand, making him take the strap; and 
from that time he acts for a month or two as if he werea 
woman, dressing as one, talking like one, and imitating a wom- 
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an in every possible way, caring only for sewing, using the 
hoe,* etc. By and by the infatuation wears off, and the youth 
is in possession of his faculties for about a month, when the 
disease returns, and generally continues from that period. 
These men are called Min-khu-ga. They seem to have been 
confined to one sub-gens of the Omahas, the Xe-in, or those 
carrying turtles on their backs. Ma-zhan-win of this sub-gens 
was a Minkhuga, whose husbands have been Half-a-day, 
Standing Hawk, Zan-ziman-dje and Wa-ki-de. This person 
excelled all the women of the tribe in women’s work, and judg- 
ing from the name was really a female. Wa-tan-naz-hin of the 
the same gens, has a son, who his said to be a min-khuga. 
They exist among the Ponkas, who were the first to tell the 
writer about them, saying, “ If boys play with girls, the former 
are reckoned as min-khuga.” The Dakotas call them “ Win- 
kte.” The Kansas say that it is not the moon-person, but 
another mythic being, the Mi-a-lu-shka who causes this change 
in young men. There is a race of beings, so-called, having 
large heads and long hair, dwelling in solitary places, to which 
they entice unwary Indians. Their victims become crazy, and 
live as min-khu-ge. (The Kansas name differs but slightly 
from that given by Omahas and Ponkas). 

Stars.—Mr. Joseph La Fléche says that there are doubtless 
some myths about the origin of the stars, but he has never 
heard them. All stars walk around the Pole star, which is 
“the star that does not walk.” The Mysterious Road or 
Milky Way is spoken of by some as the way traveled by ghosts 
the fifth night after burial. The Aurora Borealis occurs in the 
opinion of some, whenever many persons have died in some 
land. Venus is called “the star that moves toward daylight,” 
or “the large star.” The Bier is the name for the bowl of 
the Great Dipper. It is borne by four men, behind whom come 
the mourners. The secondstar in the handle hasa very small one 
near it, and the twoare called, “she who goes with her young 
one weeping.” ‘ The small feet of a goose,” is the name of 
five small stars south of the Great Dipper, as seen in north- 
eastern Nebraska. ‘“ The large feet of a goose,” is a constella- 
tion in which are five or six very large stars, seen at the Oma- 
ha Agency, Neb., about the middle of January. They appear 
in the southeast, very near the horizon, and soon pass out of 
sight. The relative positions of the two groups are now given. 
The former is denoted by (A) and the latter by (B). 

(A) * 


(B)* * * 
* * 
* 


* 
* 


* 





*May not this be a difficulty in the way of Indian men who try to cultivate 
the ground, cut wood, and imitate civilized men in other ways ? 
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A comet is “a blazing star,” and a meteor “a falling star.” 
The proper season to tell myths was in the winter, and even 
then, they should be related at night. If any one told them 
in the summer it was said that snakes would be very apt to 
bite the offender. 

He who touched a snake, or smelt the odor of one, espe- 
cially if he were a member of the Ponka Wa-zha-zhe gens, 
would surely have gray hairs. If one killed a rattlesnake, the 
same result followed, and this was thought to apply to white 
people, as two of the latter have had gray hair after killing rat- 
tlesnakes. The Omaha I-shta-san-da people have a similar belief. 

The taboo of aclan or gens could not be violated with im- 
punity. Thus, ifan Omaha Elk man ate venison or the meat 
of a male elk, sores always broke out on him. 

All Omahas are frightened when they dream of dead foes 
who have been mutilated, and on such occasions they weep. 
A certain Omaha enlisted in the U.S. army. He saw two Da- 
kotas hanging, they having been executed by white soldiers. 
At first he refused to go near the bodies; but subsequently he 
went and looked atthem. That night he slept with his 
hands over his face, as he feared that he might see the eyes 
of the dead men glaring at him. 

In-da-dhin-ga. This is a monster in human shape according 
to the Omahas; but the Ponkas compare it to the great owl, 
saying that it is of huge size, and dwells in the forest, being 
able to pull up large trees by the roots. Mothers scare their 
children by saying, “ Take care, the Indadhinga will catch 
you!” 

Wa-kan-da-gi. These were monsters that are supposed to 
dwell in the rivers, and also in subterranean streams, which 
the Indians think exist under the bluffs along the Missouri 
river. But now no Omahas believe that there are such monsters. 

The Wild People or Ga-da-zhe, were dwarfs who made 
their abode in caverns. They had tiny arrows which they shot 
at such human being as had offended them; their arrows pen- 
etrated the flesh without breaking the skin, but showed be- 
neath the surface; and, by and by, serious results might be 
feared. These dwarfs carried rattles of deers’ claws on their 
arms; they used to dispute with the hunters after they had 
killed deer, etc., claiming the game for themselves; but they 
always vanished as soon asthe hunter thrust his spear or ram- 
rod into the wound. These dwarfs abducted people, or, 
rather, caused them to wander from home and become crazy ; 
sometimes such people never returned home. 

A giant race, the Pa-snu-ta, once inhabited the country 
where the Omahas dwell. They too used to abduct people ; 
they are called Mi-a-lu-shka by the Kansas, and the Osages 
have an account of them; they had remarkable skulls, whose 
vertical diameter was upward of two feet. ‘A few years ago, 
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when some of the Omahas were digging a grave near the 
house of the ex-chief Two Grizzly Bears, they unearthed the 
remains of about eight large people lying in a row; the skulls 
were about two feet long.”—Frank La Fléche (of the Indian 
Bureau, Washington, D. C). 

Deer-women abounded formerly; they used to lie in wait 
for solitary hunters; when a man saw one of these women, she 
made him fall in love with her; the invariable result was that 
he had intercourse with her; when she left him, she leaped 
away as a deer and the man soon died. 

The Omaha and Ponka boys catch an insect called the 
te-a-ta-ta, which resembles the “ hobby horse,” or praying in- 
sect. After saying certain words over it, they think that it 
turns its head in the directions of the buffaloes, or else in that 
ofthe Dakotas. The words used are as follows :— 

Te-a-ta-ta! Te-a-ta-ta ! Te-a-ta-ta! Te-a-ta-ta! 
Ta-a-wa-me ? Where are the buffaloes? 

The whippoorwill (ha-ku-ghdi) was often addressed by the 
children, who thought that it repeated their words. A Ponka 
child said that it sang thus: “ Ha-ku-gdhi! Ha-ku-gdhi! 
A-shan!” 

A butterfly was thus addressed one day by the same little 
girl: 

Wa-chi-ni-ni-ka ! Wa-chi-ni-ni-ka ! Butterfly! Butterfly! 

Dhi-kan a-ka dhi-ban-i! Your grandmother calls you! 
Gi-a, e-he ! Come, I say! 

When one has eaten a hearty meal, and eructation of hic- 
coughing ensues, the person says, “Ho, O animal!" address- 
ing the animal, part of which he has eaten. 

Though the myths are wonderful stories, no one believes 
them. Mr. J. La Fléche never met a Omaha who thought 
them true. That they have been greatly changed since they 
were first told is also the belief of a full-blood Winnebago, 
James Alexander. 

Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, D.C., Feb. 12, 1885. 

J. OWEN DORSEY. 


THE TAENSA GRAMMAR AND DICTIONARY. 
A DECEPTION EXPOSED. 





The student of American languages is under many obli- 
gations to the editors and publishers of the Bibliotheque Lin- 
guistique Américaine, nine volumes of which have been issued 
by the firm of Maisonneuve et Cie., Paris. Most of these 
contain valuable authentic original material, from approved 
sources, and edited with judgment. The exception to this 
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rule isthe volume last issued, which from its character deserves 
more than a passing criticism. 

This volume bears the following title: Grammaire et Vo- 
cabulaire de la Langue Taensa, avec Textes Tradutts et Com- 
mentés par F$. D. Haumonté, Parisot,L. Adam. Pp. ig, Itt. 
It contains what professes to be a grammar of the Taensas In- 
dians, who lived near the banks of the lower Mississippi, in the 
parish of that name in Louisiana, when it was first discovered, 
but who have long since become extinct. Following the gram- 
mar are the “ Texts,” a remarkable series of native songs in 
the alleged Taensa tongue, with a French translation, accom- 

anied by a commentary and a vocabulary. 

All this array has been received by scholars without ques- 
tion. It looks so extremely scientific and satisfactory that no 
one has dared assail its authenticity. Moreover, the booka 
pears with an historical introduction by Mr. Albert S. Gats- » 
chet, of our Bureau of Ethnology, and one of the editors is M. 
Lucien Adam, a gentleman who stands at the top of European 
Americanists. Mr. Gatschet, moreover, fully recognizes the 
authenticity of the whole in his latest work, and up tothe 
present I know of no one who has doubted it, either in this 
country or in Europe. 

It is, therefore, only after a great deal of consideration and 
hesitation that I now give publicity to the opinion, I have long 
entertained, that a gross deception has been somewhere prac- 
ticed in the preparation of this book, and that it is not at all 
what it purports to be. Let it be understood that I distinctly 
exculpate the gentlemen I have named from any share in this ; 
they can only be charged with the venial error of allow- 
ing their enthusiasm for knowledge to get the better of their 
critical acumen. 

I shall proceed to give with as much brevity as possible the 
reasons which have led me to reject the pretended character 
of this work. 

And first I may note that both the history of the alleged 
original manuscript and the method in which it has been pre- 
sented are to the last degree unsatisfactory. About the for- 
mer, M. Haumonté tells usthat among the papers of his grand- 
father, who died as mayor of Plombiéres in 1872, he found a 
manuscript in Spanish, without date or name of author, and 
that it is. this manuscript “translated and arranged,” which 
is the work before us. M. Adam adds that for his part he had 
revised this translation and advised the omission of certain 
passages not “profitable to science.” I have been informed by a 
private source that M. Adam was not shown the original Span- 
ish manuscript, although he asked to see it. We are deprived 
therefore of any expert opinion as to the age of the manu- 
script, or of its authorship. 

We naturally ask, how did this manuscript come to be in 
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Spanish? No one has been able to point out in the volumi- 
nous histories of the Spanish Missions a single reference to 
any among the Taensas. Moreover, this tribe was constantly 
under French observation from its first discovery by La Salle 
in 1682, until its entire destruction and disappearance about 
1730-40, as is minutely recorded by Charlevoix, who even adds 
the name of the planter who obtained the concession of their 
lands. With the knowledge we have of the early Louisiana 
colony, it would have been next to impossible for a Spanish 
monk to have lived with them long enough to have acquired 
their language, and no mention to have been made of him in the 
French accounts. That a Spaniard, not a monk, should have 
attempted it, would have excited still more, attention from 
national distrust. 

This preliminary ground of scepticism is not removed by 
turning to the grammar itself. As M. Adam remarks,.the lan- 
guage is one “of extreme simplicity,” such simplicity that it 
excites more than the feeling of astonishment. How much 
liberty M. Haumonté allowed himself in his translation he 
unfortunately does not inform us; but I suppose that he scarcely 
went so far as to offer original opinions on the pronunciation 
of a language which no man has heard spoken for more than 
acentury. If he did not, then the writer of the original man- 
uscript must have been a pretty good linguist for his day, 
since he explains the pronunciation of the Taensa by the 
French, the English, the German, and the Spanish!! (p. 4). I 
suppose the references on p. 11, to the Nahuatl, Kechua and 
Algonkin tongues are by the translator, though we are not 
so told; at any rate, they are by some one who has given a 
certain amount of study to American languages, and could get 
up one not wholly unlike them. There is, however, just 
enough unlikeness to all others in the so-called Taensa to make 
us accept it “with all reserves,” as our French friends say. 
That an American language should have a distinctively gram- 
matical gender, that it should have a true relative. pronoun, 
that its numeral system should be based on the nine units in 
the extraordinarily simple manner here proposed, that it should 
have three forms of the plural, that its verbs should present 
the singular simplicity of these,—these traits are indeed 
not impossible, but they are too unusual not to demand the 
best of evidence. 

But the evidence which leaves no doubt as to the humbug- 
gery in this whole business is found in the so-called ‘“ Cancio- 
nero Taensa,” or Taensa Poems. There are eleven of these, 
and according to M. Adam, “ they give us unexpected infor- 
mation about the manners, customs and social condition of the 
Taensas.” If he had also added, still more unexpected infor- 
mation about the physical geography of Louisiana, he would 
have spoken yet more to the point. For instance, our botan- 
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ists will be charmed to learn that the sugar maple flourishes in 
the Louisiana swamps, and that it was a favorite food of the 
natives. It is repeatedly referred to (pp. 31, 34,45,67). They 
will also learn that the sugar cane was raised by the Taensas, 
although the books say it was introduced into Louisiana by 
the Jesuits in 1761, (p. 45). The potato and rice, apples and 
bananas, were also familiar to them, and the white birch and 
wild rice are described as flourishing around the bayous of the 
lower Mississippi. It may be replied that these are all mis- 
translations of misunderstood native words. To this I reply, 
what sort of editing is that which not only could commit such 
unpardonable blunders, but send them forth to the scientific 
world without a hint that they do not pretend to be anything 
more than guesses? 

But no such apology can be made. The author. of this fab- 
rication had not taken the simplest precaution to make his ' 
statements coincide with facts. How dense was his ignorance 
of the climate of Louisiana is manifested in the pretended 
“Calendar of the Taensas,” which is printed on p. 41 of his 
book. He tells usthat their year began at the vernal equinox 
and consisted of twelve or thirteen months named as follows: 
. Moon of the sugar maples, (April). 

- Moon of flowers, (May). 

. Moon of strawberries, (June). 

- Moon of heat, (July). 

- Moon of fruits, (August). 

Moon of the summer hunts, (September). 

. Moon of leaves, (falling leaves), (October). 

. Moon of cold, (November). 

. Moon of whiteness, (i. e. of snow), (December). 
10. Moon of fogs, (January). 

11. Moon of winter hunts, (February). 

12. Moon of birds (returning), t (March). 


0 CONT Din w& be 


13. Moon of green, (returning green). 


How absurd on the face of it, such a calendar would be for 
the climate of Taensas Parish, La., need not be urged. The 
wonder is that any intelligent editor would pass it over with- 
out hesitation. The not infrequent references to snow and 
ice might and ought to have put him on his guard. 

The text and vocabulary teem with such impossibilities ; 
while the style of the alleged original songs is utterly unlike 
that reported from any other native tribe. It much more 
closely resembles the stilted and tumid imitations of supposed 
savage simplicity, common enough among French writers of 
the eighteenth century. 

As a fair example of the nonsense of the whole I will trans- 
late the last song given in the book, that called 


THE MARRIAGE SONG. 


1. The chief of the Chactas has come to the land of the warriors ;‘ I come.’ 
‘Thou comest.’ , 
2. Around his body is a beautiful garment, he wears large leggings, sandals, 
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tablets of white wood, feathers behind his head and behind his shoulders, on 
his head the antlers of a deer, a heavy war club in his right hand. 

3. What is the wish of the great warrior who has come? 

4. He wishes to speak to the chief of the numerous aud powerful Taensas. 

5. Let the warrior enter the house of the old men. The chief is seated in 
the midst of the old men, He will certainly hear thee. Enter the house of 
the old men. 

6. Great chief, old man, I enter. Thou comest. Enter; bring him in. 
What wishes the foreign warrior ? Speak, thou who hast come. 

7. Old men, ancient men, I am the chief of many men ; at ten days jour- 
ney up the river there lies the land of poplars, the land of the wild rice, which 
belongs to the brave warriors, the brothers of the Taensas. 

8. They said to me—since thou hast not chosen a bride, go to the Taen- 
sas our brothers, ask of them a bride; for the Chactas are strong; we 
will ask a bride of the Taensas. 

g. That is well ; but speak, warrior, are the Chactas numerous ? 

10. Count ; they are six hundred, and I am stronger than ten. : 

11. That is well ; but speak, do they know how to hunt the buffalo and the 
deer ? does the squirrel run in your great forests ? 

12. The land of the wild rice has no great forests, but cows, stags and elks 
dwell in our land in great numbers. 

13. What plants growin your country ? 

14. Poplars, the slupe tree, the myrtle grow there, we have the sugar maple, 
ebony to make collars, the oak from which to make war clubs ; our hills have 
magnolias whose shining leaves cover our houses. 

15. That is well, the Taensas have neither the slupe tree nor the ebony, but 
they have the wax tree and the vine, has the land of the wild rice these also ? 

16. The Taensas are strong and rich, the Chactas are strong also, they are the 
brothers of the Taensas. 

17. The Taensas love the brave Chactas, they will give you a bride; but say, 
dost thou come alone? dost thou bring bridal presents? 

18. Twenty warriors are with me, and bulls drag a wain. 

1g. Let six, seven, twenty Taensa warriors go forth to meet those who come. 
For thee, we will let thee see the bride, she is my daughter, of me, the great 
chief ; she is young ; she is beautiful as the lily of the waters ; she is straight 
as the white birch ; her eyes are like unto the tears of gum that distil from the 
trees ; she knows how to prepare the meats for the warriors and the sap of the 
sugar maple ; she knows how to knit the fishing nets and keep in order the 
weapons of war—we will show thee the bride. 

20. The strangers have arrived, the bulls have dragged up the wain. The 
warrior offers his presents to the bride, paint for her eyes, fine woven stuff, 
scalps of enemies, collars, beautiful bracelets, rings for her feet, and swathing- 
bands for her first born. 

21. The father of the bride and the old men receive skins, horns of deer, 
solid bows and sharpened arrows. 

22. Now let the people repose during the night; at sunrise there shall be a 
feast ; then you shall take the bride in marriage. 

And this is the song of the marriage. 


The assurance which has offered this asa genuine composi- 
tion of a Louisiana Indian is only equalled by the docility 
with which it has been accepted by Americanists. The 
marks of fraud upon it are like Falstaff’s lies—“ gross as a 
mountain, open, palpable.” The Choctaws are located ten 
days journey up the Mississippiin the wild rice region about 
the headwaters of the stream, whereas they were the immedi- 
ate neighbors of the real Taensas, and dwelt when first discov- 
ered in the middle and southern parts of the present state of 
Mississippi. The sugar maple is made to grow in the Louis- 
iana swamps, the broad leaved magnolia and the ebony in 
Minnesota. The latter is described as the land of the myrtle, 
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and the former of the vine. The northern warrior brings feet- 
rings and infant clothing as presents, while the southern bride 
knows all about boiling maple sap, and is like a white birch. 
But the author’s knowledge of aboriginal customs stands out 
most prominently when he has the up-river chief come with an 
ox-cart,and boast of his cows! After that passage I need say 
nothing more. ‘He is indeed ignorant who does not know that 
not a single draft animal, and not one kept for its milk, was 
ever found among the natives of the Mississippi vailey. 

I have made other notes tending in the same direction, but 
it is scarcely necessary for me to proceed further. If the whole 
of this pretended Taensa language has been fabricated, it would 
not be the first time in literary history that such a fraud had 
been perpetrated. In the last century, George Psalmanazar 
framed a grammar of a fictitious language in Formosa, which 
had no existence whatever. So it seems to be with the Taensa; 
not a scrap of it can be found elsewhere, not a trace of any 
such tongue remains in Louisiana. What is more, all the old 
writers distinctly deny that this tribe had any independent 
language. M. De Montigny, who was among them in 1699, 
father Gravier who was also at their towns, and Du Pratz the 
historian, all say positively that. the Taensas spoke the Nat- 
chez language and were part of the same people. We. have 
ample specimens of the Natchez, and it is nothing like this 
alleged Taensa. Moreover, we have in old writers the names 
of the Taensa villages furnished by the Taensas themselves, and 
they also are nowise akinto the matter of this grammar, but 
are of Chahta-Muskoki derivation. 

What I have now said is I think sufficient to brand this 
grammar and its associated texts as deceptions practiced on 
the scientific world. If it concerns the editors and introducers 
of that work to discover who practiced and is responsible for 
that deception, let the original manuscript be produced and 
submitted to experts; if this is not done, let the book be 
hereafter pilloried as an imposture. 

D. G. BRINTON, 

Media, Pa. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN AND ITS STAFF OF ASSOCIATE 
EDITORS. 


We take this occasion to speak about the American Antiquarian 
and its associate editors. We have been gradually drawing togeth- 
er a class of gentlemen who are acknowledged to be the best schol- 
ars in their departments found on the continent of America. 

We have recently secured two or three new associates, and yet 
retain those who have heretofore co-operated with us in conducting 
the journal, and therefore speak of the work which all are likely to 
accomplish. 

We call attention first to the Notes which Dr. Henry Phillips is 
furnishing. There is probably no better scholar in America. As 
a linguist, Dr. Phillips is certainly “facile princeps.” His acquain- 
tance extends to nearly all modern European languages, as well as 
to the ancient classics, leaving out only the Hebrew and Semitic 
tongues. We are happy to have secured his co-operation, and hope 
to make our exchanges very useful, as we shall place in his hands 
the reports of European societies and all the material which comes to 
us so freely. As the secretary of the Numismatic and Antiquarian 
Society, and as custodian of the American Philosphical Society. 
Dr. Phillips also has access to many books and periodicals. His 
department in the American Antiquarian will be European Arch- 
exology, and we think that our readers will find his notes very valu- 
able. 

Dr. D. G. Brinton has also kindly consented to act as associate in 
the department of “Aboriginal Literature.” His scholarship is well 
known, and what is more, his style is always interesting. A keen 
mind which takes in a broad range and at the same time critically 
discerns an error, is the gift which has distinguished Dr. Brinton. 
Wecan congratulate ourselves on having his assistance, and we are 
sure that our readers will welcome him to the position of associate 
editor. 

Prof. A. C. Merriam, very generously, has concluded to remain in 
charge of the department of Classic Archeology, notwithstanding 
solicitations to assume the same position in other journals. There 
is no contributor whose articles have been quoted so extensively 
- during the past year, and therefore we feel grateful to him for re- 
maining at his post and upholding this department by his thorough 
scholarship. 

Prof. Avery is also increasing his exchanges, and will furnish 
material concerning the Far East. No man in America is so well 
acquainted with the literature of that part of the world, and we are 
happy to know that his articles are being appreciated by scholars 
everywhere. 

We call attention to Mr. Dorsey’s articles and notes on Folk Lore, 
and Mythology. This is a department which is proving very sug- 
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estive. We hope to publish more material on this subject in the 
uture. 

Prof. Thomas has begun a series of articles which promise to be 
very interesting. The first installment will be found in this num- 
ber. These articles are the result of personal investigation, and 
will prove exceedingly valuable. We are happy to announce also 
that Mr. Horatio Hale, Dr. Washington Matthews’and Hon. Wm. 
Gordon Lillie and many other gentlemen who have been engaged 
in studying the native languages and myths of America, will also 
continue to favor us with their contributions—thus making the 
magazine the chief medium of information on these subjects. 

We would say that all the gentlemen who are connected with us 
in conducting this magazine are specialists of world-wide reputa- 
tion, and their co-operation must secure a standing to this journal 
which no other can boast. 

Six years of experience and growth, at a time when archeology 
was in its incipiency, entitles Taz AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN tocon- 
fidence. We are happy to know that the journal is read extens- 
ively in Europe, and that it has come to be recognized as authority 
in all parts of the world. We think that it will take a long time 
for any other journal to get so near to the workers and, at the same 
time so near the scholars. 

We place these facts before our readers because they understand 
how difficult it is to make a specialty what it ought to be, and because 
we are sure of their full appreciation of our success in this direction. 
All that we ask is that they co-operate with as much earnestness as 
our associates do, and that they continue the efforts which they 
have heretofore so generously given to secure to the journal a wide 
circulation and a more extensive patronage and support. 


MEMORIAL NOTICE. 


The last report of the American Antiquarian Society contains obit- 
uary notices of Dr. R. J. Farquharson and Mr. Stephen Salisbury. 
Dr. Faquharson was a careful and conscientious investigator and 
one of the best archeologists. His death will prove a great loss to 
the Davenport Academy of Science, of which he was a prominent 
member and formerly F vas Mr. Salisbury was well known 


as the president of the American Antiquarian Society. His bene- 
factions were numerous, and his scholarship was only excelled by 
his generosity. The Society have properly made this report amem- 
orial of their deceased president. 
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NOTES ON CLASSICAL ARCHAZOLOGY. 
By Pror, A. C. MERRIAM. 


The Atheneum for December 27th, has a long and interesting 
letter from Mr. W. S. Ramsay, giving some details respecting his 
recent tour in Asia Minor, and the general conclusions which he has 
drawn from his explorations, in relation to Phrygian art and civili- 
zation. They are, in the main, such as were published in the An- 
TIQUARIAN last year, but as he has found reason to alter them 
somewhat, it may be well to give his summary: 


“The race called Phrygian formerly inhabited perhaps almost 
the whole western part of Asia Minor, certainly those parts of the 
country that are adjacent to the Northern Aegean :and Propontis. 
In this period must be placed their direct connection with the Pelop- 
onnesus, and the historical circumstances that underlie the myths of 
the Atridz, of Priam, and of the Iliou-Persis. Various causes— 
last and decisive among which was the irruption of barbarous Eu- 
ropean tribes, Bithynians, Maryandini, etc., which Abel places 
about goo B. c.—obliged the Phrygians to concentrate in the high- 
lands of the Sangarius. There the Phrygian kings reigned till 
about 670 B. c., when their kingdom was destroyed by the Cim- 
merians. During this period there was a considerable amount of 
intercourse maintained between Phrygia and the Greeks of Cyme, 
Phocea and Smyrna. The fact that the daughter of the king of 
Cyme was married to a king of Phrygia, some ‘time about 700 B. C., 
proves that I formerly erred in attributing little importance to this 
intercourse, and a more thorough study of the Phrygian alphabet 
has led me to change my former view, and to think that it came to 
the Phrygians, not véa Sinope, but via Cyme. Friendly intercourse 
and occasional intermarriage are the rule between the great dynasty 
of the interior and the inhabitants of the coast. Such was the state 
of things amid which the Homeric poems grew, and such is the 
picture as reflected back on the mythic subjects of the poems. To 
this period belong the great Phrygian monuments. The art is es- 
sentially decorativ e, and the analogies to it are to be sought in the 
oldest Greek bronze work, especially in the deepest layer at Olym- 
pia. A very simple kind of engaged column or pilaster, with a _re- 
semblance to the [onic column, is common in the monuments of this 
time, but it is used purely as a ‘decoration and never in an architec- 
tural way. One tomb which is obviously an imitation of woodwork, 
has the appearance of a series of Ionic columns arranged in rows, 
tier over tier, but the appearance is produced merely by carving 
little discs at the corners of each pilaster, represented in relief on 
the rock wall.” 

The “ Lion Tomb,” which has been compared so frequently to 
the Lion Gate at Mycenez, since his discovery of it, Mr. Ramsay 
now describes with greater detail, correcting some points of the 
previous account, and of the photographs. “ The column between 
the two animals is not of the rough outline suggested in the draw- 
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ng, it is a simple column tapering towards the top (the Mycengan 
tapers towards the bottom), with a species of capital like a Doric 
echinus. The relief is very much higher in the lower parts than 
above; whereas the hind leg of each animal is nearly detached from 
the ground, and the hindquarters are relieved nearly a foot; the 
heads are in very low relief.” The sepulchral chamber is roughly 
cut, and absolutely unadorned. The grandest monument in Phrygia 
is described as the broken tomb from which the fine relief of a 
lion was derived, which was published in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, 1882. This figure is full of spirit and power, and is an un- 
surpassed representation of animal life in archaic art. 

In a tumulus in the immediate neighborhood, Ramsay unearthed 
a stone containing Cappadocian hieroglyphics, which he regards as 
confirming his theory already stated in the ANTIQUARIAN, in rela- 
tion to the origin of the royal road described by Herodotus, which 
he believes to be due to the Cappadocian power. These hiero- 
glyphics have now been traced, in a reguler series, from the Niobe 
on the. Aegean coast to the ancient Pteria which was destroyed 550 
B.c. “ We have now distinct proof that the Cappadocian civiliza- 
tion and language once reigned on the very spot where afterwards 
the Phrygian kings and art held sway.” 

And here recurs the question of the Hittites, to whom many are 
attributing all these evidences in Asia Minor, on the proof of the 
similarity. of the hieroglyphic symbols. Ramsay argues that while 
the hieroglyphics are certainly similar, those of ‘Asia Minor contain 
some divergent characters, and there is no proof that they are in the 
same language as those of Northern Syria. He still adheres to the be- 
lief promulgated before, that the road system of Asia Minor points to 
Pteria as its center, instead of any place in Northern Syria. “ The 
Hittite theory is certainly atempting one; it would enormously sim- 
plify the problems of ancient history; it embraces, in one view, facts 
and lands which are, on any other hypothesis, most diverse and in- 
congruous; it opens up endless possibilities of finding new evidence. 
The student of ancient history may hope that it may admit of being 
so modified as to include the evidence accessible in Asia Minor. But 
I think that in its present form the theory is inconsistent with the 
facts, and that, at least, it will need considerable modification before 
it can be accepted.” 

In the corresponding number of the Academy, Mr. C. J. Ball 
gives a plain statement as to the actual advance now attained in the 
decipherment of the Hittite hieroglyphics: “ I must affirm that all 
we know at present is the phonetic values of two characters, whose 
meaning remains undetermined, and the meaning of two other char- 
acters whose phonetic values have yet to be ascertained.” 

Notes From ATHENS.—The Greek Government has granted to 
the British School of Archeology a site, situated half way between 
the palace gardens and the so-called gardens of Socrates, on the road 
to Pentelicus. The school will be sheltered on the north by Mount 
Lycabettus, and will look out on the south upon the slopes of Hy- 
mettus. The American School hopes soon to obtain a plot of ground 
in the same place, so that, in all probability, the two schools will be 
divided only by a garden or an olive yard, 
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From Crete.—It is reported that an inscription of the archaic 
boustrephedon character, containing no less than 17,000 words, has 
been found at Messara by an archeological traveler, F. Ernest. If 
this is true, it ought to prove of the greatest value from many points 
of view. The number of inscriptions from Crete of this. kind, is 
only about half a dozen up to the present time. 

The announcement is made that a grotto has been discovered 
high up, on Mount Ida, in Crete, which is supposed to be the one 
believed by the ancients to have been the cave where the Zeus- 
child was nursed by the goat Amalthea. Several small objects of 
various kinds have been found in the soil of the cave, but nothing 
of value. 

M. Salomon Reinach has written a letter to the Vation, recounting 
the discoveries made by himself and Babelon on the site of Carthage, 
during their excavations last winter. Among the objects of impor- 
tance brought to light were a terra cotta mask of an archaic female 
head, with a smiling but coarse expression, recalling the types en- 
graved on ancient Carthaginian and Sicilian coins; a small - basso- 
telievo, representing a female figure, draped in a long robe, and 
holding in her hands a globe, thought to be the great goddess 
Tanit; a terra cotta tablet bearing a neo-Punic inscription, written 
in black ink, after the fashion of the Egyptian ostraka or shards; 
finally, more than five hundred slabs adorned with inscriptions or 
figures, and containing dedications to the goddess Tanit by nnmer- 
ous Hamilcars, Hannos, Hannibals and Bomilcars The language 
is the neo-Punic. 


—_————_+>+@0+—__ --— 


NOTES FROM THE FAR EAST. 
By Pror. JOHN AVERY. 


CoINCIDENCES BETWEEN AUSTRALIAN AND ATHENIAN So- 
c1ETY.—The researches of Messrs. Fison and Howitt among the 
aboriginees of Australia have brought to light some interesting re- 
semblances between the social and political organization of these sav- 
age tribes and that of the ancient Greeks in Attica. It is true, gen- 
erally, of the hunting tribes of Australia, that each has a twofold 
division, the one being determined by relationship, the other by lo- 
cality; the former is social, and the latter political. Socially the 
tribe is divided into two intermarrying sections, and these into sub- 
sections, each of which is distinguished by a totem or class sign. To 
select a wife from one’s class, or sub-class, is to be guilty of incest, 
the theory being that such a group of persons has sprung from a 
common ancestor, and therefore its members are within proscribed 
degrees of relationship. Descent is, among nearly all the tribes, 
teckoned through the mother, and the children belong to her totem. 
Aliens who, as captives in war or for other reasons, are adopted by 
a tribe, are admitted to that section of the social organization to 
which they belonged in their own tribe. In case the same totems 
do not exist there, a male foreigner cannot acquire full social rights, 
but these are first enjoyed by his children through the mother, whom 
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he may have married from the tribe. An alien woman under such 
circumstances, being of greater consequence to the community, is 
brought before the elders, who feign to discover that she belongs to 
some totem with which the man who takes her to wife can marry. 

The political organization divides the tribes into geographical 
groups or hordes, as our authors prefer to call them. Each horde 
roams over a particular section of the hunting grounds of the tribe, 
and includes among its members not representations of one totem 
only, but of several or all those known to the community. Children 
belong to the horde of their father, but to the totem of their mother. 
For various reasons the local organization is supposed to be the ge- 
nealogical one, and tends to modify and even to obliterate it. With 
some tribes this has gone so far that matriarchal has changed to 
patriarchal custom. 

Turning now to Attica, we find similar conditions. The Athe- 
nians recognized certain genealogical divisions ot ancient date, 
which they called phratriz, and other, geographical divisions known 
as demes. While each organization included all the free inhabitants 
of Attica, exclusive of aliens, they were not conterminous as to their 
Fens for members of several phratries might belong to one deme. 

ach division had its distinct festivals, laws, magistrates and tribu- 
nals. Tothe last probably belonged the Court of Areopagus and the 
Amphictyonic Council, whose influence was greatest in the early 
history of Greece. A child became by birth a member of his fa- 
ther’s phratria, but was not admitted to his deme until he had 
reached the age of eighteen and passed a certain probationary train- 
ing; just as in Australia a child is born into his mother’s totem, but 
is recognized as a full member of the local community only after 
having suffered the ordeal of manhood initiation, at the age of pu- 
berty. ‘The Attic law regarding aliens differs little from the Aus- 
tralian. A foreigner might be enrolled in a deme, but could never 
become a phrator. In case, however, he obtained the right to marry 
a free born Athenian woman, his children succeeded, through her, 
to all the rights of citizenship, and were enrolled in the phratria of 
their maternal grandfather. On the other hand, the child of a free 
born Athenian citizen by an alien woman was held to be illegiti- 
mate, and could not be legally admitted to the State. The prefer- 
ence thus given to the mother in determining the status of the child 
suggests that mother-right may once have been the rule in civilized 
Attica, as it now is in savage Australia. Here, too, we see the local 
gradually superseding the social organization, and the grand old 
Areopagus, founded in a forgotten past, shorn of its authority in 
the presence of tribunals created by the rising State. 


sethantes aecl 
NOTES ON ABORIGINAL LITERATURE. 
By Dr. D. G. Brinton. 


Naunuat t Stupirs.—A little learning is a dangerous thing. This 
is illustrated by an article in the Revue D’ Ethnographie, trom the 
pen of M. T. Maler, on the State of Chiapa. M. Maler has more or 
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less acquaintance with-the Nahuatl language, and with a faith in its 
extension which leaves the sober studies of Buschmann in the shade, 
explains by it pretty much all the, proper names that he meets in 
Central America. Yucatan he resolves into Yucat/, merchandise, 
and ¢/an, locative termination; MZayapan, into AMayati, insects, and 
pan, locative; Chiapa, where there is an abundance of the grain, 
chiani, etc. He also discovers a number of verbal and grammatical 
similarities between the Nahuatl and the Turkish! Inasmuch as 
Yucatan never was a native place name, as Mayapan has a perfect 
explanation in the Maya language, and as Chiapa from chéani is 
a greater violence than its usual derivations, these suggestions are 
scarcely in season. The relationship of Nahuatl to Turkish is about 
as close as to Sanscrit, which was the favorite theory of the late di- 
rector of the Museo Nacional, Sefior Mendoza. When may we 
expect to see scientific methods preyail in American linguistics? 
The Passamaquoddy Dialect. The word Passamaquodc y means 
“pollock fish.” .The tribe so called dwell in the eastern part of 
the State of Maine, and still preserve their ancient tongue in a state 
of considerable purity. Several intelligent ladies have recently 
made it the subject of study. Of these, Miss Abbie Langdon Al- 
ger has prepared quite a copious vocabulary, entirely from original 
materials, which will shortly be published by the American Philo- 
sophical Society. Mrs. W. W. Brown, of Calais, Maine, has car- 
ried her investigations into its grammatical structure, and reports 
some peculiarities not found elsewhere in Algonkin dialects. Thus, 


the plural, both animate and inanimate, is formed by adding of, 
which is confined to animates in most if not all other dialects of the 
stock. The usual inanimate plural in a is limited to collectives. 

The modern Delawares, though retaining the vocabulary of their 
ancient tongue, have largely changed its former synthetic construc- 
tion, and, as one of them informed me, they now “ think like white 
men.” The same may be true of the Passamaquoddy. 


> +@> + 


NOTES ON EUROPEAN ARCHAZOLOGY. 


BY HENRY PHILLIPS, JR. 


FuneraAt Urns.—There has been lately. discovered in the 
course of some investigations near Breith, in the remains of a Gallo- 
Romanic town, a number of interesting funeral urns of various 
shapes, which have been distributed to the Museé Cluny, St. 
Germain, St. Malo, Poitiers, Guéret, Limoges, Angouléme and 
Brive. 

InscripTions.—In the Bulletino della Commissione Archeo- 
logica de Roma, xii: 2, 3,is an account of various ancient weights, 
now in the Museo Cafitolino, most of which have inscriptions 
hitherto unpublished, including some in Etruscan. 

In the same Budletino, xii: 3, Orazio Marucchi contributes an 
article on an Egyptian inscription of King Szf/ahk, now in the 
Museo Vaticano. 

Rev. F. Martin describes in the Proceedings Berne Geograph- 
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ical Society, his recent visit to Pastum, and the present condition 
of its ruins. 

Mr .E. R6THLISBERGER contributes to the same Proceedings a 
vocabulary of the language of the Indians of Colombia, Central 
America. 

Stone Rincs or ArMLETS.—M. Henri Duveyrier contributes 
to the Revue de Ethnographie, an interesting article upon the 
custom prevalent among the. 7waregss of placing upon the right 
arm, as soon as they have reached virile age, a stone ring which is 
never again removed. The idea which they attach to it is that it 
gives additional strength to their sabre blow, and in their hand to 
hand combats it is a desirable object to crush their adversary’s 
temple with a blow from this formidable ring. These rings are 
usually of a greenish serpentine, smoothed on the interior so as not 
to injure the wearer, 

CRANIAL Derormitiges.—Dr. R. Martin contributes to the 
Revue de Ethnographie an article on cranial deformities in China, 
based upon a passage in the A/anchou-yuen-liou-kao, of the Em- 
peror Kien—lung (1736-1795), where, in speaking of the Manchou 
custom of placing a new born child to repose in such a manner that 
the back of the head becomes compressed. and the whole head 
lengthened, the imperial author opposes to this the Chinese custom 
of laying the infant on the left or right side, so that a flattening of 
the temple shall result. - Dr. Martin states that the Manchou 
custom prevails in Northern China, but the reverse is the case in 
the Southerly regions. 

Tue Cross or TEOTIHUACAN, is the subject of a paper by Dr. 
Th. Studer, President of the Berne Geographical Society, based 
upon an article on the same subject by Dr. Hamy, in which he 
comes to the conclusion that it represents as Tlaloc, ¢he cross of the 
good rain. 

BronzE Revics in Pgrsia AND ELsEwHere. — General 
Schmidter some time since opened one of the many Tumuli which 
abound in Persia, and found therein both stone and bronze imple- 
ments and utensils. In Persia these mounds are. very numerous 
and mostly in fine preservation, probably the religious sentiment 
of the community protecting them from destruction and desecration. 
The field should be an inviting one for the Archzologist, and every 
year renders it more accessible to the civilized world. 

In Zips, about Oct. 11, 1883, a number of well-preserved antique 
bronze swords were exhumed, which have all been placed in the 
Felkaer Tetra Museum. In 1880 a large precious find made its 
way to the melting pot. 

FERDINAND VON HocustetTeER read before the K. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, on Dec. 5, 1883, an article on Mexican relics of 
the age of Montezuma, bearing more special reference to a curious 
piece of feather ornamentation, which he restores to a Mexican 
origin. 

At Dergolo in Nonsberg, a very important find was made in 
the spring of 1883, of seventy-eight bronze fibule and other ob- 
jects, among which was a curiously formed ‘utensil with the fore 
leg and head and mane of a horse, bearing an inscription. in 
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Rhdatisch. The whole of these discoveries has been placed in the 
museum at Innsbruck. 

At Roggendorff, 1878, a number of prehistoric remains were 
exhumed, among them several vessels and skeletons. Mr. P. 
Lambert Karner has described them in the A/itthetlungen An. S. 
in Wien: xiii, 221. 

Dr. Friepericn S. Krauss contributes to the MWittheilungen 
der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, Band xiii, pp. 156, 
a valuable article on the superstitions relative to the plague that are 
prevalent among the Southern Slavs. The proper word for that 
dread malady is Auga, whose origin he considers very obscure; 
another Volks name is Arate/j, which is death, one of whose feet 
was shorter than the other. The author treats of the plague in 
popular language, and in tradition, and gives specimens of the Volks 
poetry that bears upon his subject. In all its aspects the plague is 
treated as a personal demon, who sometimes can be warded off by 
superstitious observances, dating far back to the days of heathenism. 

In KRAIN, in 1882, Carl Deschman made some investigations 
into the tombs near Watsch, and found in them generally a pair of 
urns, charcoal in a small heap, fibula, etc., etc. 

Tue explorations of Franz Heger, at Libochowan in Bohemia, 
among prehistoric graves, have been attended with very good 
results. Mitt. der A. G., in Wien, xiii, 180. 

Otp Graves IN Bosnra.—Dr. Moritz Hoernes in the Mitthe- 
ilungen der Arthrop: Gesellschaft, in Wien, xiii, pp. 169, gives the 
results of his travels and explorations in Bosnia, illustrating his 
article with maps and plans, and also drawings of the gravestones, 
with inscriptions and designs, found by him. He gathers from 
these discoveries that Bosnia during the Middle ages was inhabited 
by a Slav race of very slight culture and undeveloped faculties. 
On one of these tombstones is the inscription: “ Here lies Radovan 
Rakojevic. Accursed be any one who shall be buried here if he be 
not of his family.” The tombs are all of a Christian character, 
and generally bear a small cross on some part of the stone. One 
of these tombstones bears a representation of a row of men and 
women dancing together the national dance, o/o, with joined hands, 
preceeded by a flute player. Below is a man on horseback, chasing 
adeer. He considers that there are hundreds of thousands of these 
ancient and curious monuments still extant, notwithstanding their 
great destruction since 1878. 

Dr. Peney has contributed to the Revue de Ethnographie a 
series of valuable papers on the Ethnography of the Egyptian 
Soudan. 

Ar the fifteenth assemblage of the German Anthropological 
Association, held at Breslau, August, 1884, Dr. Albrecht, of Brus- 
sels, made three communications, among which was one on the 
greater-than-modern length of the second toe among the ancient 
Greeks, in which he differed from the views previously given of 
Prof. Schaffhausen as to the reason, pointing out that modern 
sculptors followed the Greek model, and so fell into fault. 

Art the same time Prof. Schadenberg presented a communica- 
tion on the Ethnology of the Phillippine Islands, in which he 
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mentions that the inhabitants confine their religion to the worship 
of the full-moon. Dr. Schliemann made an address on the excava- 
tions at Tiryns; Dr. Von Térék, on new anthropological re- 
searches in Hungary, in which he stated that as yet no traces of 
diluvian man have been found in Hungary, although Dr. Roth, 
led by his discoveries in the cavern of O’Ruzsin at one time seemed 
to think otherwise; the same distinguished Professor read a paper 
on the cranium-type of the Magyars; Dr. Szule on the original 
race dwelling between Weichsel and Elbe. 

Dr. TiscHLER made an interesting communication on the late 
discoveries of glass beads in the Caucasus, now in the Wiener 
Hoffmuseum; Dr. Miiller on the grave of Alaric; Dr. Neugebauer 
on ancient surgical instruments. 

M. Cuarves Rasor, in his recent work, Un Estate in Siberia, 
enters at some length into questions connected with the Anthropo- 
logical Ethnology of the Ostiraks and Samoyeds; and, on his re- 
turn from his explorations, presented his ethnological collections to 
the museum at Florence. 

M. Paut FavuaqueE, who was sent by the Ministere del’Instruc- 
tion Publique, on a scientific mission to Sumatra, has published 
the results of his observations on the manners, customs, race, etc., of 
the Siaks and the Atchinese. 

M. Koncurine has just prepared a paper on the ancient bed of 
the Amou-daria, which, in his opinion, was never an immediate 
tributary of the Caspian sea. * * * * 

Pror. Soroking, in his relation of his late voyage in Central 
Thian-chan, has decided the so-called Cyclopean ruins to be only 
natural rocks, * * * 

Dr. Lunp, well known for his explorations in the caverns of 
Brazil, where he found animal remains, was originally of the 
opinion that man could not have existed at the same time with 
these animals; but has lately changed his mind, and has absolutely 
demonstrated by facts, laboriously collected, the existence of the 
quaternary man in America. Société de Geographie, 1885, pp. 22. 

CHEVALIER GUISEPPE a of Varese, in his new book on 
the “ Laghie Torbiere * * del Varese,” describes and figures forty- 
eight prehistoric objects found by him in the course of his explora- 
tions in the waters and turf-beds in the vicinity of that city, To 
his great success in that work the king has created him a “ Cava- 
liere dell ordine della corona.” 
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EXCHANGES. 


MAGAZINE OF WESTERN Ilistory.—This is an attractive and ably con- 
ducted journal, which has been recently started at Cleveland, Ohio., . 1t deals 
mainly with Western history, though the contributions are chiefly on the his- 
tory of the Ohio Valley, and the majority of the writers are residents in Ohio. 
This is natural, for the magazine is the outgrowth of local history, and especi- 
ally the county hi-tories of Ohio, the anomalous editor and publisher having 
been the publisher of county history in that State.. We think that, in order to 
represent Western history in ail its broad range, the magazine would be better 
if published in Chicago, as that city is really the center of what. may now be 
called the West. There are many parts of Western history which have never 
been treated of in a sufficiently careful and critical manner; but, the region 
which has been most overlooked is just that which lies on either side of the 
Mississippi River. The period which has been most neglected is that which 
elapsed between 1750 and 1830, the period in which this region was gradually 
taken from the hands of the Indians and finally settled by the whites. The 
magazine is, however, geographically near, and may become the exponent of the 
history of all this region. It serves for the West much better than any maga- 
zine can when located in an eastern city, and, we therefore can wish for it a 
useful career. It has been needed, and we hope it may be sustained. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Indian Tribes of the United States—Their History, Antiquities, Customs, Re- 
ligion, Art, Traditions, Oral Legends and Myths, edited by FRANcIS S$. DRAKE. 
Illustrated by one hundred fine engravings, on steel, Philadelphia; J. B. 


Lippincott & Co., London, 16 Southampton Street, Covent Garden, 1884. 


This valuable work is, in a sense, a reproduction of the celebrated work, by 
Schoolcraft, on Indian Tribes, though it is arranged in a more systematic shape 
and contains much new material. ‘Che former was published for the Govern- 
ment, by the Lippincotts, and a few of the same plates have been used. Other 
plates, however, have been added, so that this may be said to be a new work, 
for it is such virtually. ‘The paper and press work make the volume attractive 
to the eye, and the engravings are full of artistic merit, the only criticism of 
them being that the engravers, or draughtsmen, failed to give the Indian fea- 
tures to the faces contained in them. The price of the book is also a great 
recommendation for it. Schoolcraft’s original work is now out of print, and 
cannot be had for less than $65. It is generally held much higher. This book 
which contains the substantial facts, without the verbiage and irrelevant matter, 
is sold for $25.: It is published in thirty-two parts, quarto, each part contain- 
ing three full page engravings. There is one fault which will prove somewhat 
embarassing to the reader; the plates are not arranged so as to go with the 
reading matter, and it takes much time to hunt them up ih the separate parts. 
The bound volume is not, however, subject to the objection to the same de- 
gree, as the reader can easily turn to the plates, even if remote from the read- 
ing. The arrangement of the material is a good one. The editor commences 
with a general description of Indian customs, traditions, superstitions, and the 
relics which are supposed to have belonged to Indians. This part is very valuable, 
as it brings together the Mound Builders’ relics and Indian customs in such a 
way that they throw light one upon the other. The second general division of 
the work embraces the account of the Indian tribes, their location, history, etc. 
This is written in a brief and comprehensive manner, so as to give a great 
amount of information in a small compass. Here we should, however, criticize 
the author. The tribes which were geographically near one anothe: should have 
been treated in their order, and their location and relative history should have 
been given. Instead of this the author goes from one extreme tribe to another, 
and does not undertake to speak of the relation of the tribes to one another at 
all. A map of the geographical location of the tribes is, however, given, and 
this proves instructive. It is probable that ethnologists will find some imperfec- 
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tions in the author’s account of .the classification and divisions of the tribes, 
but they are, in the main, correct or, at any rate, as correct as the present 
information will admit. There is need of a book which shall give the geog- 
raphy of the Indian tribes in a more critical and detailed shape, but for the 
present this is the best that we have. All the other authors who have written 
upon the subject, such as Albert Gallatin, C. C. Jones, H. H. Bancroft, Cat- 
lin, De Forest and others, having treated the subject from a limited range. 
Mr. Drake’s editorial work in this publication reflects credit upon his judgment, 
and is sufficiently accurate for general purposes. It is an excellent summary, 
and is really the only book which treats of all the Indian tribes, and will be 
sought for on account of its comprehensiveness. 


A Descriptive Atias of the Cesnola Collection of Cypriotic Antiquities, in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York, by Louis P. Di Cesnora, L. L. D., 
Director of the Museum, with an interesting introduction by Ernst Cur- 
Tius, of Berlin; in two volumes. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 


This welcome publication, of which the first volume only has so far ap- 
peared, consists of large folio plates, unbound, 17 x 14 inches, with one or more 
descriptive letter press pages attached to each plate. Each volume is to con- 
sist of about 150 plates; the first devoted to the statues and statuettes mainly, 
the others to the gold, silver and bronze, and to the inscriptions. The objects 
are reproduced by the heliotype process from photographs, and a considerable 
number of them will be colored. This insures a very accurate presentation 
of the objects to the eye, and the deficiencies, which this process necessarily 
finds in dealing with pieces in the round, are supplemented by the letter press, 
where every detail is described with all the fullness desired. To the large 
statues a whole plate may be given; the smaller pieces are grouped in varying 
numbers together; but each is minutely described, its Provenance is given, its 
condition when found, its condition atthe present time, which includes any re- 
pairs that may have been made, its details of carving, etc. In fact, with this 
atlas before the student, he will be able to gain all the information necessary 
for a scientific study of the collection, and gain a fair idea of the great extent, 
the variety, the extreme value, and the unique character of the collection, if 
never before. The Atlas can never supersede the study of the objects them- 
selves,.of course, but it offers to those who may not be able to visit the mu- 
seum exceptional advantages. The first volume is chiefly given up to the ob- 
jects from the Temple of Golgos and the adjacent district. The complaint 
made by Lang some years ago in the Revue Archeologique that the statues 
from the temple, and the field about two hundred yards distant, were not kept 
distinct, has now been met by a careful assignment of each to a locality of its 
find. Since the English occupation of Cyprus, a museum of antiquities has 
been formed at the capitol, Levkosia, and under its auspices some excavations 
were conducted in 1883, near Cythrea, on the site of a temple that proved to 
be that of Apollo. The description of this temple sounds like a mere repeti- 
tion of Cesnola’s account of the Temple of Golgos, and the published figures 
of the statues and statuettes found there bear so strong a resemblance to many 
from Golgos, that one, on meeting them somewhere astray without labels, 
might be tempted to say they came direct from the Cesnola collections. We 
notice the same material, the same costumes, the same arrangement of hair, 
the same abnormal peculiarities, the same variety of types—Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Pheenician, Persians, Greeks, Romans and intermediate grades, The headless 
statue, holding the bovine head in his left hand, about which much has been 
said, finds an almost exact counterpart, to judge from the cut, with the excep- 
tion that in the place of the bovine head, the Cythrea statue holds a victory 
in its hand and the elbow rests upon a more clearly defined pillar. Manifestly, 
if the sculptors of Golgos and Cythrea were not the same, their schools were 
the same or closely akin. It is rare that the archeological world has the for- 
tune to welcome so important and so sumptuous a work as this Atlas, in the 
production of which no expense and no pains have been spared to make it a 
great monument of the museum, as the collection itself makes the museum 
deservedly famous. Curtius, Perrot, Birch and Murray have united in contri- 
butions to the Atlas, and have thus testified to the interest which archeologists 
feel in the collection, and the estimation in which it is held by all who are com- 
pent to judge. 
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The Ancient Empire of the East, by A. H. Sayce, New York; Charles Scribner 

Sons, 1884. 

The five chapters in this book were written to accompany the edition of the 
first three books of Herodotus. So rapid has been the progress of research, 
that Rawlinson’s notes have become antiquated, and Le Normant’s history 
needs to be rewritten. Even Maspero is left behind. The life and history of 
the ancient civilizations of the East have been sketched on the authority of the 
monuments. The author finds a great difference between the writers of clas- 
sical antiquity and the ancient monuments. Herodotos is especially faulty and 
can be understood only after many explanations have been made. These ex- 
planations are furnished by the decipherment ot the hieroglyphics and alpha- 
bets of of the East. 

It is supposed that Herodotus never visited either Upper Egypt or Babylo- 
nia. He has given us a collection of the folk-tales of the fifth century betore 
our era, and the “dragoman’s version” of oriental history, but has given very 
few reliable facts. Prof. ~— treats of Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria, the 
Pheenicians, Lydia and the Persian Empire, and gives a chapter to each. He 
says that the earliest traces of man in Egypt are to be found in the stone imple- 
ments, but thinks the physiological type of the Egyptian of the “Old Empire” 
was Caucasian, and had no resemblance to the negro. Yet it is difficult to de- 
cide his ethnic affinity. The Egyptians were as autochthonous and isolated as 
their own civilization. Dr. Sayce places the early dynasties 6,000 years ago. 
The Babylonians and Assyrians he classes as one race, whom he terms Acca- 
dians. Their physical type was peculiar, their languages agglutinative, and 
affiliated to the Ural-Altaic family. The pictorial hieroglyphics were first in- 
vented in Elam. These became the cuneiform characters. There arose after- 
ward a division, the southern part called Sumar or Shinar, and the northern 
called Sipara Accad, or the “Highlands.” This isan explanation of the two 
terms which is new, the opinion having been heretofore that the terms “Acca- 
dian” and “Sumerian” signified two distinct races. Dr, Sayce thinks they 
were the same race, and both allied to the Turanian. This primitive popula- 
tion was supplanted by the Semites. Berosos (Sic) is the historian of this 
country, as Manetho is of Egypt. The history begins with myth, a period 
which lasted 432,000 years, but the belief is that the temple of the Sun God at 
Sippara dates about 3750 B.c. This is the oldest date known to history. All 
older dates are merely conjectural. Even this issomewhat uncertain. Rawl- 
inson makes the earliest 2250 B.c. The Phoenecians were the Semites who 
took possession of the low lands of Canaan about the time that other Semites 
conquered Accadia, but when the Hyksos were ruling at Memphis, they were 
occupying the mouths of the Nile and the whole coast land, and gave to it the 
name Caphtor. They colonized Kypros—Cyprus—called it Kittim, then 
Rhodes, Melos and other islands, and finally Kartia, near Gibralter, in the dis- 
trict of Tarshish. The Hebrews had the same ancestors as the Phcenicians, 
but the Pheenicians were mingled with the aboriginese and the Assyrians of 
Damascus. The foundation of Tyre was about 2750 B. c. The Phoenician 
Tsor, denotes “ the rock” or island on which it stood. On this matter of the 
Pheenicians the author has displayed much learning. The book is a valuable 
contribution to knowledge, especially on the subject of Pheenicia. Lydia is the 
link that binds together the history of Asia and Europe. Here the Hittites 
come in. They were of a proto-Armenian stock, and settled near Cadish, on 
the Orontes, and Carchemish on the river Euphrates. The Hittites invented a 
system of hieroglyhic writing, which they carried with them into Asia Minor, 
about 1300 B.c. Lydia owed its art and culture to the Hittites. This race, 
singularly enough, has been entirely unknown until within a few years. We 
think our readers will be interested in this book, and we are sure that they will 
find it full of new and reliable and valuable information. 


Second Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, 1880 and 1881, by J. W. Powktt, Director. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1883. 

No better illustration of the progress which archeology and ethnology are 
making in this country can be found than that given by this report. The in- 
troductory remarks of the director, Maj. J. W. Powell, shows splendid -general- 
izing power and broad scholarship. The article on the Zuni Fetiches, by 
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Frank Hamilton Cushing, brings before us something entirely new. The facts 
correspond, however, to others which we have already noticed among the em- 
blematic mounds, and show that a common system existed among all the 
tribes, We are delighted with this article as much as if the information was an 
original discovery made by ourselves. We next read the “Myths of the Iro- 
quois,” by Mrs, Erminnie A. Smith. Here we find the native mythology 
brought before us in a charming style, reminding us of the ancient tales of 
Greece and the far famed Scandinavian myths, but more conformed to the 
scenes of nature and to primitive superstition. They form another chapter in 
the great mythologic history of our country, and remind us as to how much we 
have lost by allowing so many tribes to pass away without telling us their sto- 
ries. We next read the article by Mr. Hlenry W. Henshaw, “Animal Carvings 
from the Mounds of the Mississippi Valley.” We recognize the cuts, which 
have become so familiar, and agree with the writer in many of his conclusions, 
but prefer to leave some questions open. He is certainly insinuating a great deal 
when the writer says that the discoverer of the elephant pipes and the inscribed 
tablet at Davenport had a remarkable “archzologic instinct, and the aid of his 
divining rod,” when making his discoveries, as if he was guilty of an intention- 
al fraud. We should consider it a libel if it was said of us. We pass on tothe 
“Navajo Silversmiths,” by Dr. Washington Matthews, U. S. A., and find that 
the native artists, with their rude contrivances, are able to work out many fine 
specimens of art, and are led to admire the skill of the native American. The 
next article is by Mr. W. H. Holmes, on “Artin’ Shell of the Ancient Ameri- 
cans.” Mr. Holmes is an excellent draughtsman, and has exercised his skill in 
representing the rude drawings and carvings, so that the figures may come be- 
fore the eye and appear as they are in the shells. These figures are in the 
shape of crosses, serpents, dragons, bitds and various nondescript creatures. 
The question arises, are they aitoges £ g@tive American origin, or are they 
signs of an intruded cultus, sage asap fom Christian countries. The 
cross might indeed be pre-Chi Dent might have been a primi- 
tive symbol of the Aryan racé@ s which the author takes, in com- 
mon with others, that they -¢ i n, is, in our opinion, at least, 
open to doubt. The Suastika is aS Clearly s¢eg in some of these figures as it is 
in the whorls found by Schliemann in {in d at Hissarlik, and there is no 
reason for denying its prevalenc@im A: ca. is only because men are held 
to a theory that they are so tena the*@ative origin of everything in 
America, Castellani recognized primitive Aryan symbols in American art 
when he was in this country, and we may as well keep our minds open to con- 
viction as tosay thatit is a foregone conclusion that everything in America is 
and must be native American. The report of Col. Stephenson on the “Collec- 
tions obtained from the Indians in New Mexico and Arizona, in 1879,” is a val- 
uable paper, and shows that in these regions aboriginal art was advanced very 
much beyond that of the mound-bullders, 


But we would say in reference to the volume as a whole, that it indicates 
very thorough work both in the director and in the assistants, and is very cred- 
itable to the scholarship of the gentlemen connected with the Bureau. There 
is a rich field in America, and it is to be hoped that it will continue to be work- 
ed. We have unbounded admiration for thorough and honest work, and be- 
lieve that the Bureau is destined to accomplish great things in American arch- 
zology—at least this is the impression which we get from the Second Annual 
Report. 


The Odyssey of Homer, Books I-X-II. The Text, and and an English Version 
in Rythmic Prose, by GEorGE HERBERT PALMER, Professor of Philosophy, 
in Harvard University. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1884. 

This is a charming book. It is an actual luxury to take it up and look at it, 
as everything about it is in such excellent taste—type, paper, binding and all. 
The Greek type is beautiful, and the translation is on the opposite page, the 
two correspoding remarkably in their place on the page. The translation is el- 
egant. It is a perfectdelight to read such a translation, with its P ae diction, 
and yet so literal and so true to the meaning of the original Greek. It is a 
wonderful book—one out of a thousand. 
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Pre-Historic America, by the MARQUIS DE NADAILLAC. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1884. 

One of the strongest evidences that Archeology is making great progress in 
this country, is the : fact that so many books are being published on the sub- 
ject. Seven years ago, when this Journal was started, there was scarcely any- 
thing which could furnish reliable information to the inquiring public. Fos. 
ter's *Pre-historic Faces was then on sale, but it was nearly out of date. Wil- 
son’s last edition, in two volumes, had appeared but it was very.expensive. 
Other than these, ‘there was nothing except the government publications, such 
as “Smithsonian Reports,” Smithsonian Contributions, Simpsons Explorations, 
The Pacific R. R. Survey, Hayden’s Survey and one or two volumes of Pow- 
ell’s Survey. These were bulky and difficult for the ordinary reader to secure. 
There appeared soon after, however, the two or three little volumes written by 
Rev. J. P, McLean. The book on “Vanished Races,” by Conant, and last but 
not least, the valuable work by Prof. J. T. Short, on the North Americans of 
Antiquity. About tnis time there were several societies in France which were 
making a specialty of Archeology. As a result of these and the interest 
which had been awakened on the two continents. the M: arquis de Nadaillac 
prepared the volume whose title is given above, and the work seems to be a 
valuable summary or comp‘lation, so valuable, in fact, that the author and the 
American editor and publisher thought it best to bring outa translation of it 
for American readers. Maj. J. W. Dall was selected as the editor. He has not 
translated, but has revised the original edition, adding to it such material as might 
be gathered upon this side of the water. This was weil, for the author, notwith- 
standing his intelligence in matters pertaining to American Archeology in a 
‘broad and general sense was necessarily more or les; ignorant of the investiga- 
tors who were making discoveries, but wipe names had not become promi. 
nent in Europe. Maj. Dall “eS i fainiliac with these, though he, owing to 
his long residence upon the n@rth dest come "not seem to be fully informed 
in reference to the more recent, yestigabot llis acquaintance is extensive 
on the Atlantic coast, but is la gas a py @ interior is concerned. As 
a result certian important poin ave béen left out of the book, especially 
those concerning the latest classifieatign of the mounds and the relics which have 
been discovered in them. Still the proves to bean interesting one. It is 
written with the French brijjiancy. Ghd with American caution. There are 
some points which are taken for gratite@ which would have better been. left as 
mere tentative theories, or a3 as suppositions which might be overthrown or 
confirmed as the science should advance. Certainly the position that man in 
America has been found associated with extinct animals and is of undoubted ex- 
treme antiquity, is far from being proven, and if it were proven, it does not fol- 
low that this * primitive man made his home under the shells of the gigantic 
glyptodon. This is the visionary fancy of the French author. The naturalist, 
Lund, discovered bones of man in caves in Brazil,and in the same caves were 
bones of the extinct an mals, but they belonged to different horizons. Pre-gla- 
cial man in America is not acertainty, even if the Paleolethics found in the 
gravel beds at Trenton are quoted as evidence, The book is splendidly printed 
and contains many valuable engravings. It treats of the antiquities of North 
America as well as South America, and is written in a fascinating style, and 
will undoubtedly be sought for by American Archeologists as the latest and the 

best contribution to the science. 


Siam and Laos, as seen by our American Missionaries. Philadelphia, Presbyte- 
rian Board of Publication, No. 1334, Chestnut St. 

- The description of Siam has been given many times but, generally in expens- 
ive books, The Presbyterian Board has brought together into an attractive 
volume, a series of essays upon the country, written by different missionaries. 
The volume begins with an account of the geographical and archzoloyical fea- 
tures of the country. This is not the most interesting, but the most valuable 

art of the book. There isin ita description of the “Cambodian Ruins” of Nag- 

on Wat. The structure cover an area of overs ten acres. It rises in three 
quadangular tiers of thirty feet. Out of the highest central point springs a 
great tower 180 feet high, and four inferior corner towers. It has beeff™ sug- 
gested that. Mt. Meru, the center of the Budhist Universe, with its sacred 
rock circles, is symbolized. 








